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Shurtleff College. 


The Oldest College in the West. 


FOUNDED IN 1827 

A brilliant faculty of teachers. 

Ahigh standard of scholarship. 

Many privileges and advantages. 

A healthful location. 

A strong and growing institution. 

Efficient Academic, Normal, T[lusic 
and Business schools in connection. 

Write at once for catalogue to 
AUSTEN K. de BLOIS, Ph. D., President 


UPPER AIL.TON, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
ESTABLISHED 1885, 
Business direct with employers of teachers. 
Now is the time to register for a position next 
year. Send for our new agency manual. 


H. S. BULLEN, Manager, 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Instruction and Amusement. 


arto BOTANY. 


Latest, Most Instructive, Entertain- 


ing and Artistic Floral Game. 

52 Beautifully Lithographed CARDS in 
colors from paintings from nature. Gives play- 
ers a thorough knowledge of the forms and 
colorsof the flowers. Highly endorsed. 

Sent prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents, 
order or postage. 


THE HAMILTON-MYERS CoO., 
BOX lo, 


money 


Middletown, Penn, 





E IST STIS TAS TESTS See tare rae Se Si 


H CHICAGO 
& KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE. 


Mrs. J. N. CRousE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal, 


College Reopens October 4, uy 

Combines college course anda profes- [ft 
sion. Instruction suited to Kinder- 
gartners, Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Also a course for primary 
teachers. Mothers’ Classes. 
Convocation of Mothers, Oct. 21, 22, 23. 

Send for curriculums. Address De- 
partment C, 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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DIXON COLLEGE, Dixon, il., t the Northern IMinois Normal School, 


Thorough in work, logical in methods of investigation, normal in methods of teaching, com- 
plete and practical in courses of study, economical in all things. 
NO VACATIONS. STUDENTS ADMITTED ANY DAY IN THE YEAR. 

COURSES OF STUDY.—SPECIAL: Sixteen Special Courses for the Spring and summer ‘Sessions; 
COLLEGIATE, Four Years; CLASSICAL NORMAL, Four Years; SCIENTIFIC, Three Years; CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Three Years; TEACHERS’, Two Years; SURVEYORS, One Year; BUSINESS, Five 
Months to Three Years; MILITARY, Two Years; SHORTHAND, Four Months; TELEGRAPHY, 
Four months; LAw, Two Years; ORATORY, Two Years; KINDERGARTEN. Two Years. 

“PUBLIC OPINION AND PATRONAGE PRONOUNCE THIS THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOL.” 

This is the only institution in the country where students are boarded at actual cost, hence 
our remarkably low rates. $26.50 to $31.00 pays total expenses, ten weeks, for board, furnished 
suit of rooms and tuition. $85.00 to $100.00 pays total expenses one school year of forty weeks 
for board, furnished suite of rooms and tuition. The Dixon Business College operates the most 
elaborate actual business exchange system extant. Send for 60-page Illustrated Catalogue, and 
name the department in which you are interested. Address, 


J. B. DILLE, PRINCIPAL, 0TC C. REARICK, Associate Principal, Drxon, ILL. 
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USE JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRAPH 
~k_ PENS. *§ 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at by 


91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 





Writing can be learned at home by practicing from Itills’ 
Compendium of Vertical Writing. Thirteen plates and 
complete instructions. Price, 50cents. Send for circular. 
Address, E. C. MILLS, Western Normal College, Bushnell 
Ills. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY.~~> 
The (i of Chicago 
Offers instruction by correspondence in many 
Academy. College and Graduate Courses, in- 
cluding Philosophy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology etc. Degrees are 
not granted on w ork done wholly by correspon- 
dence, but credit will be given upon courses 
completed, and thus the time of residence required 
for a degree may be shortened. Work may be 
commenced at any time. Special circulars will 
be sent on application to 
THE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEP’T. 
Room 5 A, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
The University of Chicago. 


SILK AND BUNTING, 
FLAGS and BANNERS 


—— FoR —— 
Schools, Homes and Parades 


Best American Goods 
only. Lowest on 
in the U. 
J. A. JOEL & {BOs 


88 Nassau St., N. 


Write 
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TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOGUATION 1°: sutton Batng 


- - CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 
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Publishers 


voustes | THR BURROWS 


NOS. 23, 25, 27 
EUCLID Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


BROTHERS C0. 








REVISED EDITIONS. 


OVE STION*/00} ANSWER 100/*QVESTION 


QVESTIONS 
v 2 AND 9 
| “ANSWERS 


1ool-— 
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One Thousand and One Questions and 
Answers on 


United States History, 
Geography, 


Physiology and Hygiene, 

Orthography & Reading, 

General Llistory, 

Test examples in Arith 
melt 


latural Philosophy. 
BE SURE TO ORDER f 


REVISED EDITIONS. w 


MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
OVER 60,000 COPIES SOLD ALREADY, AND THE SALE, NOW 
THAT THEY HAVE BEEN THOROUGHLY REWRITTEN BY THE 
MOST COMPETENT TEACHERS, |S FAR GREATER THAN EVER. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, EACH 50 CENTS. 
Special Offer to Teachers, Supervisors and Others, 


2.60, postage paid 


Grammar, 
Arithmetic, | Teaching, 
Theory and Practice of 


, > Thia le recent and #0 
Botany ’ ( not Revised” ) 


Any six assorted for 
Any eight assorted for 
The entire set of eleven for $4.25 paid 


postage 


The authors of the above books have had many years’ experience 
in teaching, and have asked every conceivable question that would 
be likely to come up in the most rigid examination, Hvery question 
has a complete and concise answer just below it Chere are other 
question books published ranging in prices from 10 cents to $1.78 
each, but even the highest price book is not half as complete ON A 
SINGLE BRANCH as these are for 50 cents, We repeat it, there are 
no other books published that at all compare with these in aiding 
Teachers and Students in preparing for examinations 

Many Teachers are using these Question Kooks in their schools 
in the place of text books 

Purchase one copy, and you will want all of them 

Remit by Post Orrick MONEY ORDER, EXPRESS ORDER, 
TERED LeTrerR, OR BANK DRaArT 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


REGIS 


THE- 
BEST 
SCHOOL 
REGISTER! 


CAMPBELL’S ECONOMIC 
SCHOOL REGISTER. 


® oF | IT. 


Superior to anything in the market in economy of time and price. 
Superior to anything in the market im excellence of manufacture and 
artistic appearance 











“SCHOOL REPORTS ARE KEPT AND MADE OUT 
MORE ACCURATELY AND WITH LESS TIME 
AND LABOR THAN BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM "' 
IT 1S THE BEST. 
PLEASE READ. 


MISSOURI OEPART MENT. Re EDUCATION. 
City of Jefferson, Mo., Oct. 8d, 1895, 
We have examined ‘The Economic School Register,” published b 
The Burrows Brothers Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and find it to be all 
that the publishers claim for it. It in truly an “Keonomic” Register, 
and in well adapted for use in the publle schools of thin State. We 
do not hesitate to recommend this Register to our teachers, 
JOUN Kh. KIRK, Supt. 
KE. R. DURHAM, Chief Clerk, 
“Our teachers prefer it to any other with which they are famil- 
iar.’’—Supr. K. A. Jones, Massillon, O 
‘It is the best and most convenient | have ever seen" 
Respectfully C. B. REYNOLDS. 
“T have used ‘Campbell's Kconomic School Register’ for five years, 
From my own experience I know that by the use of this Register my 
own reports were kept more accurate]y and with Jess time and labor than 
by any other, H.C. MuckLey, Central High School, Cleveland, O, 
“We use ‘Campbell’s Economic School Register,’ and like it very 
much,’’—Surr. H. C, Forp, #l Dorado, Kan 
It seems to me that your Register 1s unequalled in complete- 
ness and compactness.’’—PRINCIPAL H. J. BoWELL, Necedah, Wis, 


r ’ ~ nd . . 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 

In attractive Board Covers, with removable insides or "Fillers," Thc. 
Renewing Fillers, Manilla Covers, - - - Bic. 

: SPECIAL NOTICE 
On receipt of price, we will mail a copy, and upon its return, post- 
paid, in good condition within reasonable time, refund the amount. 


’ ~y al ~ ‘ . 
Campbell’s Economic Eramination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, Postpaid, 25c. 

This has all the merits of durability, neatness and economy of 
time and price possessed by the preceding, and will be sent on ap- 
proval in same way, subject to refund of price upon return. 
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DAY’S COMPLETE 
SHORTHAND MANUAL. 


COLUMBIAN REVISION, 
16TH EDITION. 

A full revision to date, and the VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK EVER YET PUBLISHED, 


Is used at hundreds of Commercial Schools, 
Will be used at thousands more 


IS ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL. —mmaam 


And, Bookseller or Teacher, when you get a 
(don’t order it until then), remember it is published by 


call for it 





WORDS CORRECTLY SPOKEN. 


By ELRoy M. AVERY, Pu. D, 
RETAIL PRICE, . ° < 15 CENTs. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, very wittily written, and a work valuable to all 
who would speak their mother tongue with accuracy. 


POPULAR SYNONYMS. 


CLOTH, 32M0 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. By MAIL, 12 CENTs. 
Twenty-five Thousand Words in ordinary use. Accurate, Cheap, 
Elegant. Elegantly Stamped in Ink and Gold. 


We have sold over one hundred thousand copies of this work. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
OFF EKS COURSES IN 
Civ] Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Mngineering, Geology, 


Electrical Kngineering, Botany and Zoology 
Mining Mnyinecring, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Schools.) 
For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Sec’y, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean, Cambridge, Mass 


[lentral Teachers’ Bureau 


secures positions forteachers. We 
need more first-class teachers to 
fill vacancies. Address 
Central Teachers’ Bureau, 
Green Ridge, Mo. 


A Banker’s Business Hints to 
Busy Men and Women. 


_—~ 8 








This is a con- 
* i-e little book, 
iecigned for 
inen and wo- 
men,and free 
from rubbish ; 
tells just what 
to do in order 
to keep on the 
safe side. Writ- 
ten by a banker, 
and therefore stacked with a whole lot 
of things you’ve often felt the need of 
The price by mail, postpaid, 50 cts 
This book is sold everywhere for 75 cts., 
but as we secured quite a large supply 
we can sell them at this low price. It 
contains the best, clear, concise businese 
hints, without any rubbish. 

The Observer Publishing Co., 
Cor. 2nd and Vine Streets, 

St. Louis, Mo 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 








Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instruction 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$%; second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $280,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
tatific and Technical work all new. 
For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue, 
WHICH INCLUDES 


THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M,, DEAN. 


s 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING: 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


— 


Bachelor of Arts. 
Bachelor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science. 


eT 


Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 
Bachelor otf Science in Mechanical Engi- 
necring, 
6. Bachelor 
neering. 
. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
0. The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 15 and 16, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
22 and 23, 1896. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 

WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 
III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR. 

LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 


a 


of Science in Electrical 


Engi- 


coms 


—_ 


II. 


IV. 


W. S. CURTIS, LI. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LLL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 23. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


W. 8. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


{ 
| 


| 





LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 
Entrance examination on Tuesday ana Wednes 


day, Sept, 22-23, 186. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 


day, Sept, 22-23, 1896. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH. Dua, PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnie 


School and Business. 


Entrance examination Monday, June 18, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 21, 22, 28. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
C. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DrrEcToR. 


This is a School tor Boys, not less than fourtees 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 


| 18, Friday, Sept. 18, 1996. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 22-23. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 








~ 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BoOoK Qo., Publishers, 


Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sep t-f. 








RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Col- 
lections. Miner. 
alogy, Geology, 
Zoolog y for 
schools. antern 
Slides, &e. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIORS, 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 





In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No eollections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offe red in this country at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $8.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. ; 
DWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 
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’ A GREAT VICTORY 


Ora: FORAESy CO) 


Hyde's Language Lessons and Grammar. 


. The Indiana School Book Commission, made up of the President 
of the State University, the President of the State Normal School, the 
the College, the Superintendents 
of the three largest cities in the State and the State Superintendent 
(all distinguished educators) has just selected by unanimous 


HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH 


All the leading Text 
Books in Language and Grammar were offered the Commission, and the Hyde book was selected as 


<p, D.C. HEATH & COMPANY. 





sc 


President of State Agricultural 





vote 


for exclusive use in all the public schools of the State, for a term of five years. 
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UNCLE SAM OFFERS 


Splendid positions in the Indian 
Service as Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and Matrons to those teachers 
rh who pass the Examinations with 

' high grades. We prepare persons 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


The Largest School Specialty House inthe World. Established 1889. 


/ for all Civil Service Examinations 
on commission. Full particulars 
about all government positions free 
if you mention ** AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION.” 
Nat. Correspondence Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 


w“-eorwr---~ 





worvvwe weve 


SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


oursEs of CHEFISTRY, Pure and 
Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAMIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a MED- 
CAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 


ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 
For programme address, 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 


- « DIRECTOR,... 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


~~ —_>== DEPARTMENTS. == > 





1. SPECIALTIES. 

1. ***The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.”’ 

2. *Progressive Reading and Number 
Study.”’ 

3. *Politico-Relief Maps.” 

4. *“*Swigert’s Lunar-Tellurian,”’ 


— 
* 
5. *Roudebush Writing System.” 
*““Physical Apparatus and Chem- 
icals,”’ 
‘School Room Decorations.”’ 


2. *GENERAL SCHOOL SUP- 
PLIES. (CATALOGUE A.) 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dic- 
tionary Holders, Blackboards- 
Erasers, Flags, &c., &c. 
3. “SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
(Catalogue B.) 


7 *<6 


School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
and Tables, &c. &c. 
4. “OFFICE, FURNITURE. 
talogue C 
Office Desks po Chairs, Revolving 


Book Cases, Filing Cabinets, &c. 


173-175 Fifth Ave., 


5. “STATIONERY AND STA- 
TIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 


(Catalogue D.) 
Examination and Practice Papers, Draw- 


ing Papers, 
Pens, Pencils, 
ment Cards, 


Science 


Programs, 


Tablets, 
Ink, Commence- 
Class 


Badges, &c., &c. 
6. *SCHOOL RECORDS AND 


BLANKS. 
District Officers’ Acco 
Books, ‘Teact 
Township and 


atalogue E.) 

unt and Record 
1ers’ Registers, 
School District 


Orders, and Special Forms. 


7. *DIPLOMAS. 


(Catalogue F.) 
Diplomas of Graduation, 


Cer- 


tificates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, 


and Lithograp 


hed and Printed 


Forms of all kinds. 


8. *SCHOOL BONDS. 


School Bonds 
Purchased. 


Negotiated and 


9. IN PREPARATION. 
“SPECIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


Corner Monroe Street Chicago. 
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J. G. REYNOLDS, AssocIATE EDITOR AND 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 














Terms, per year, in advance........................-. $1.00 
SNES MII vcsnassnascincnmiscadnatecsdesnecepesssascstibesiacs 10 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


This Journal is published every month, and 
‘Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 
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THE RULE OF IDEAS. 


All educational planning and 
practice take for granted the 
truth of the adage that “Ideas 
rule the world.” Precisely in the 
educational field, however, it has 
not infrequently happened that 
strong encouragement has been 
given to those sanguine people 
who accept without question an- 
other adage to the effect that 
“The exception proves the rule.” 

No doubt the first of these pro- 
verbial sayings is true in the long 
run, and even in the short runs, 
What 
On the one hand there are 
ideas developed through exper- 


too. The only question is: 
ideas? 


ience; on the other, ideas evolved 
from the inner, and _ perhaps 
empty, consciousness of the indi- 
vidual. 

So, again, there are ideas rep- 
resenting the experience of an in- 
dividual, or of a neighborhood, or 
of a nation, or of the race. 

In the first case the ideas are 
fairly certain to be inadequate 
and more or less fantastic. In the 
last case alone are the ideas at all 
likely to prove really valid (val- 
ere, to be strong)—truly imperial, 


that is, imperative or positively 
commanding. 

When “ideas” of the first sort 
assume to rule they only “com- 
mand” laughter. Ideas of the last 
sort have only to become clear in 
consciousness in order to com- 
mand the reason and shape the 
actions of men. 

“Ideas” of the first sort take 
shape as “fads,” which are simply 
showy, superficial, sham “re- 
forms,’ worthy only of the silent 
contempt of all sensible people. 
The world is to be perfected at 
once, and once for all, by making 
it literally “over” into something 
wholly different from what hither- 
to it has been. The “best” is the 
“latest.” Life is a series of breath- 
less summersaults. 

Innocent faith—that the next 
bubble shall prove the final and 
everlasting good! Blessed pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow— 
could we but scramble fast 
enough to actually seize it! 

Ideas. of the last sort—ideas 
which are the slow growth of the 
consciousness of the Race—prove 
their organic quality, and hence 
their vitality, by including the es- 
sence or substance of all that the 
world has thus far been, and un- 
folding this into further and: 
wholly consistent forms that go 
to serve the newly developed func- 
tions of the inner, abiding spirit 
of Reason in the world as a whole. 

Nowhere else has there been 
more frantic chasing of the rain- 
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bow than in the edueational field, 
There are signs, however, that— 
at least for a time—the “genius” 
of educational reform has had his 


day. Kverywhere modest “coun- 
cils” are being held. Sometimes, 
indeed, in these councils there is 
only a comparison of individual 
opinions or “ideas.” Yet 
these ideas are more or less “rep- 


even 


, 


resentative”; and the consensus of 
opinion thus arrived at has at 
least the merit of approximating 
the Zeilgeist or Spirit of the Age, 
which, after all, in its deeper sig- 
nificance, is the time-form of the 
eternal Spirit of Reason. 
times, too, there is a taking coun- 


Some 


sel with the great thinkers of all 
ages; and that 
still, though we shall 


is more hopeful 
here con- 
fine ourselves to the ideas of the 
age. 

A quarter of a century ago the 
Zcitgeist Nature 
must be given a conspicuous place 


decreed — that 
in the course of study. The em 
phasis of the decree was cumula 
tive. It even went so far as to 
insist that nothing else was so 
well suited to the development of 
mind as just the study of Nature, 
and that, therefore, the natural 
sciences ought to have the chief 
place in the course of study. That 
this was an extravagance no one 
at the present day is likely to 
deny. But also no one is likely 
to deny that the study of Nature, 
if not the most valuable, is yet a 
highly valuable aspect of educa- 
tion. The Zeitgeist of the last 
S}I UL WYSE SUM ATU} Ued-d0}.1uNb 
general claim. It was wrong only 
in the extreme point-to which it 
The study of 
’ Nature can never be so important 


pushed its claim. 


in education as is the study of 
Man. 
superior to Man. 


Nature is not something 
It is only an in- 


ferior phase of Reality leading up 
to Man. And precisely because it 
is so related to Man is it worthy of 


being studied by individual men. 

All this is fairly well under- 
stood at the present day. And ac- 
cordingly the Zeitgeist is already 
emphasizing the importance of an- 
other aspect of education. It has 
advanced—and for it the advance 
is real—to the point of view of 
urging the importance of the 
study of Man. True, it is urging 
the importance of a “scientific” 


Man. And by 
tific” is evidently meant this: That 


study of “scien- 
in our study of Man we shall pro- 
ceed after the manner of the Na- 
tural Sciences, the method = of 


Which has proven so conspicu- 


ously successful—in the field of 
Nature, 

We are, it is confidently insist- 
ed, to rely especially upon obser- 
experiment. And, 
more or less, this is to be done 


vation and 


“by contraries.” If we would 


know what civilized man is we 
If we 


would know what normal man is 


must observe Savage man, 


we must study man abnormal. If 
we would know man spiritual we 
must know man natural. If we 
would know man as mind we must 
study man as body. If we would 
know Light we must investigate 
the Dark. And here, too, there is 
a soul of truth in things untrue. 
Which soul is the “historical 
method,” the essential meaning of 
which is: that in all our attempts 
to find out the truth of things we 
ought always to seek first the 
simplest, least adequate phase of 
ihe given subject that so, by a 
careful constructive process, we 
may arrive at a really adequate 
conception of the actual product. 
lor this conception we can never 
reach save through patiently trac- 
ing the process through which the 
given product came (or comes) in- 
to positive being. Savage man is 
one chapter in the whole story of 


civilized man. Abnormal man is 





at least a foot-note in the fully de. 
veloped account of normal man. 
Natural man is the rudimentary 
degree of what in its maturity is 
man spiritual. Man physical jg 
the outer form into which the in- 
ner substance known as man men- 
tal spontaneously unfolds. 

To such stage of consciousness 
the Zeitgeist is even now, though 
more or less unconsciously, fore- 
ing us forward. True, it is exag- 
gerating the significance of the 
study of anthropology and of 
physiological psychology. But 
this exaggeration is such mainly 
because these phases in the study 
of man are mistakenly supposed 
to be something of absolute value, 
as if, in and of themselves, they 
were something final; whereas 
the real educational value of the 
first is in the fact that it helps to 
clear up the 


precise stages 


through which the individual 
child passes in becoming a man; 
while the special value of the see- 
ond lies in the fact that it serves 
—or at least when 
rightly pursued—to render clear 


the significance of the outer or- 


may serve 


gan in respect of the inner fune- 
tions of mind. 

The momentum is very great; 
the movement is exceedingly 
rapid. The idea that rules the 
world in our time, and really 
through all time, is the idea of 
Evolution. The core of this ides 
is in reality that of an infinitely 
self-active, self-sufficing, self-un- 
folding Energy, which from its 
very nature must be self-con- 
scious, and hence is nothing less 
than infinite, absolute Spirit or 
Mind, which is itself eternal and 
in which, therefore, time appears 
only as a special aspect or mode— 
as all the great thinkers, from 
Aristotle to Hegel, have explicit- 
ly declared. 

Thus if the study of Nature 


leads up to the study of Man, the 
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complete logical outcome of the 
very method of the natural sci- 
ences must be to force us to re- 
newed carefulness in the study of 
Man in his spiritual character. 
The study of physiological psych- 
ology must inevitably lead on to 
the still deeper study of rational 
psychology—to the positive recog- 
nition of the aotual psyche or 
soul as the one object of absolute 
interest to men because constitut- 
ing the inmost essence of men, 
and hence calling for serious 
study on the part of individual 
men and giving valid ground for 
the endless care and trouble the 
world is taking in the realm of 
education. 

If the Zeitgeist 
harsh, materialistic mien during 


assumed = a 
the generation just past, it can 
hardly fail to show a milder and 
more idealistic character in the 
The 


more clearly it comes to appre- 


generation next following. 
hend man as essentially mind, the 
more Clearly must it come to ree- 
ognize in the source of all evolu- 
tional process the eternal World- 
Soul, who is God, the Spirit, from 
whom alone can man as actual 
living soul be conceived in strictly 
scientific fashion as really de- 
scending. 

The 


awaking 


newly and universally 


religious interest not 
only gives immediate assurance 
of this; it must itself include the 
scientific aspect of the Zeitgeist 
as one of its own essential factors. 
Religion will be more intellectual 
and critical without being less de- 
Education will be 


vout. more 


reverent without becoming less 


exact. 





The best way for a man to train 
up a child in the way he should go 
is to travel that way s°metimes 
himself. 





“COMMON SENSE” IN EDUCA- 
TION, 





In all ages there has flourished, 
on one island or another, a school 
of “common-sense philosophers.” 
And yet, that there should be any 
ambiguity of meaning in the ex- 
pression: “Common-sense,” seems 
for the most part wholly to escape 
the notice of these philosophers. 
The commonest kind of common- 
sense is that common to the worm 
also 
merely a modified worm—and to 


and the oyster—which is 
Mah, who, likewise, is said to be 
Prob-- 


ably the commonest sense of all is 


but a “worm of the dust.” 


the sense of touch, unless, per- 
haps, it be rather the sense of 
temperature. 
But lest our common _— sense 
philosopher should regard this as 
treating the expression “common- 


. 


sense” with undue levity, we will 
admit that the expression as com- 
monly used is intended—more or 
less definitely—to indicate a spec- 
ial, and specially healthy, state of 
Well, then, just 
We fear the 
expression will be found usually 


the human mind. 
what is this state? 


to represent a less rather than a 
The 
state represented is first of all, as 


more definite state of mind. 
far as we can discern, a feeling 
rather than an explicitly unfold- 
ed intellectual state. 

But are we to take a mere feel- 
ing as an ultimate guide? Or, is 
a merely instinctive state of mind 
more reasonable than is explicit- 
ly developed reason itself? What 
is education for, then? Is not the 
main etfort of school work direet- 
ed toward just this end: that hu- 
man intelligence shall become de- 
veloped into reflective, self-criti- 
cal accuracy, and not be left to the 
pit-falls of merely rudimentary or 


instinctive ‘sense’ of what is best 
in any given case? 

Doubtless the best meaning 
which is more or less vaguely felt 
to be involved in the expression 
“common-sense” as commonly 
used is that of a certain refined 
form of unconscious judgment de- 
veloped through specially favora- 
ble conditions and to which we 
commonly give the name: “Good 
” To this we shall return in 
the next number of the “Journal.” 
Meanwhile we believe it not whol- 
ly impertinent to hint to the phil- 
osophers referred to that the high- 
est term of 


taste. 


“common-sense” is 
likely to prove what we may call 
uncommon sense—that is, a mode 
and degree of intelligence better 
It takes 
only the best of “common-sense” 
And the study of 


named “trained reason.” 


to see that fact. 
psychology is a great aid. as we 
may remark by the way, toward 
just that end. 

This we specially commend to 





those of our contemporaries 
quoted from in our last number— 
who are just now wearied with 
“something or other which has 
been offered them under the—very 
likely wholly inappropriate— 
—name of psychology, and who 
feel driven to seek rest in “com- 


mon-sense.” 


— 


It is during the hours of the 
seeming sleep of the Spirit of 
Reason that the “enemy,” whose 
name is Folly, comes and sows the 
tares of confusion amid _ the 
sprouting grains in the field of 
Truth. When the harvest comes 
these tares will be gathered into 
bundles and cast into the furnace 
of universal scorn. 


= 
<e 


The wealth of a man is in tbe 
number of things he loves and bles- 
ses, and by which he is loved and 
blessed. 
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a IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL ~ 
: SCHOOLS. 

That real reform works from 
above downward has often been 
declared; and facts are abundant 
to justify the statement. The re- 
mark is especially true in the field 
of education, easy as it might 
seem to show the contrary in the 
realm of political evolution— 
though even here much must de- 
pend upon the real significance 
of “above” and “below.” 

We have here, indeed, only un- 
dertaken to call attention to a 
single aspect of reform which 
has in a way worked from ‘above” 
downward. The public school 
system is not a socialistic, still 
less a communistic product. It is 
a communalistic development. 
Man can become realized as man 
only through perpetual commun- 
ion, only through organic relation- 
ship ina community. So that we 
may paraphrase Aristotle’s cele- 
brated dictum by saying: Man is 
by nature a communal being. 

But such communal relation- 
ship was first realized and has al- 
ways attained its highest degree 
of development in cities. 
must associate in order to exist, 
and being associated they inevi- 
tably become educated. The edu- 
cation may assume a rational or 
an irrational character. The best 
and the worst that is actually de- 
veloped in humanity is the out- 
growth of civic life. 

Rationally ordered education 
has for its purpose to bring the 
actual individual human being in- 
to conformity with the ideal hu- 
man type. What this type is the 
city affords the best opportunities 
for discovering. From the first, 
also, it has exhibited and in ever- 
increasingly vivid form, the evil 
consequences of variance from 
that type. Hence it is in cities 
that the necessity of education has 
always presented itself in its most 


Men . 


imperative aspect. Hence, also, in 
the cities there has always been 
a specially keen sense of the im- 
portance of carrying education as 
far as possible. All this, with the 
necessity of classification for the 
purposes of economy in handling 
numbers, together with the 
lengthening of the school term, 
has called for the best educational 
talent in the cities and, hence, has 
given rise through the genius of 
specially gifted men to the elab- 
oration of what is known as the 
modern public school system. 

Since, then, cities are the cen- 
ters of civilization we may with 
more propriety speak of educa- 
tional reforms in the full sense of 
the term as extending from the 
center outward rather than as 
working “from above downward.” 
Further, with many cities work- 
ing more or less independently 
upon essentially the same _prob- 
lem there could not fail to be 
ceaseless interaction as between 
these centers. And in the long 
run the city having the ablest su- 
perintendent of schools must be- 
come the actual working center of 
reform for the whole country. 

It is thus that St. Louis became 
during the administration of Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, the more or less 
definitely recognized American 
center of reform, especially in re- 
spect of school organization. His 
thorough-going study of philoso- 
phy as the systematic unfolding 
of the process of the intellectual 
evolution of the world fitted him 
above all others to become the 
svystematizer of the 
newly unfolding educational pro- 
cesses suited to the life of the 
New World. 

Nothing could have been more 
fortunate, therefore, for true edu- 
cational advancement in America 
than that, in the making up of his 
cabinet, President Harrison 
should select for the Department 
of the Interior a St. Louis man 


successful 


ail. 
a — 


who knew eelgypetonetoon the ca- 
pabilities of r. Harris. For, 
once settled in his place, it wag 
but a matter of course that Gen- 
eral Noble should secure the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Harris as head 
of the Bureau of Education, which 
—peace to the politicians!— is ul- 
timately the most important fac- 
tor in the American government. 
And among the clearest evidences 
of the great merits of President 
Cleveland as chief executive of 
the Nation is his steadfast refugal 
to listen to political clamor de- 
manding a change in this office. 
And now we hasten to assure 
the reader—even if the reader be 
Dr. Harris himself—that we are 
saying all this, not to flatter Dr, 
Harris, but to serve a cause. The 
capabilities that first became man- 
ifest in St. proving 
themselves entirely adequate to 
national requirements. 
of the Bureau of Education as 
such has been systematized into 
admirable effectiveness as a col- 
lector and digester of the best ed- 
ucational information obtainable 
from every part of the world, thus 
rendering it available to every 
seriously minded teacher as well 
as supervisor of education in the 
country. Not only so, but Dr. 
Harris’ personal influence through 
committees and addresses, at the 
National Educational Association 
and at other educational gather- 
ings throughout the country, has 
been of incalculable service in 
clearing up the minds of teachers 
and others as to the truest aims, 
the worthiest means and tthe most 
effective methods in education. In 
short, the educational enthusiasm 





Louis are 


The work 


of the time is being securely 
guided into the most rational 
channels and toward the noblest 
ends. 

Thus, State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction are becoming 
clear in their convictions respect- 
ing the most important function 
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of this office, which is: to bring 


about the systematization of the 
rural schools and to raise the 
standard of efficiency in those 
schools. Conspicuous among 
these, in the West especially, are 
Hon. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, and 
Hon. John R. Kirk, of Missouri, 
not to forget the latter’s immense- 
ly energetic predecessor, Hon. L. 
E. Wolfe. 

The rural schools of these two 
States are in the sure way of rap- 
id improvement. The system of 
County Institutes constitutes a 
cordon of Normal 
schools specially calculated to im- 
prove the scholarship and to ele- 
vate and clarify the ideals of 


short-term 


teachers in the rural districts. 
One of the most significant evi- 
dences of substantial advance in 
this particular is a pamphlet of 54 
closely printed pages issued in 
May, 1896, from the office of State 
Superintendent Kirk of Missouri, 
and under the authority of the 
State Board of Education. The 
pamphlet contains a Course of 
Study for the County Institutes 
and Rural Schools of Missouri. 
It will.be impossible for us to 
enter into details in referring to 
this pamphlet. We can only say 
that we regard it as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times 
and as doing great credit to Mr. 
Kirk in particular and in general 
to the committee appointed by the 
State Board of Education to pre- 
pare and arrange the course—the 
committee consisting of Supt. W. 
J. Hawkins, Nevada; Prin. F. E: 
Cook, St. Louis; Prin. John T. 
Buchanan, Kansas City; Supt. L. 
J. Hall, Montgomery City, and 
Prof. J. A. Merrill, Warrensburg; 
the State Superintendent, of 
course, being ex officio a member. 
Services were also rendered by 
Dr. R. C. Norton, of Kirksville, 
and N. A. Harvey, of Kansas 





City. Mr. Cook, we may mention 
by the way, received his first 
training as principal under Dr. 
Harris. 

We are glad to see that 15,000 
copies were ordered printed and 
we take it for granted that every 
County Superintendent, who is in 
effect an assistant to the State Su- 
perintendent, will carefully study 
the pamphlet in detail, and thus 
be able to aid effectively in put- 
ting this much-to-be-desired re- 
form into actual process of real- 
ization. As far as possible it re- 
flects what is already doing in the 
city schools and it will be a won- 
der if there should not develop at 
length return waves that will aid 
in further improving the schools 
of the city. 
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A year ago the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association appointed a 
committee of nine ‘‘to consider 
the classification of colleges in the 
State, the proper requirements for 
admission to college, and to sug- 
gest courses of study for secondary 
schools.’’ Of this committee, as 
was fitting, President Jesse, of the 
State University, was chairman 
and leading spirit, the remaining 
members being W. H. Black, W. 
S. Chaplin, Geo. L. Osborne, A. 
F. Fleet, W. T. Carrington, L. J. 
Hall, John R. Kirk, and J. D. 
Wilson. 

During the past year this com- 
mittee has had numerous meetings, 
has considered its theme carefully 
and thoroughly, and has embodied 
its conclusions in a report present- 
ed at the recent meeting of the 
State Association at Pertle Springs, 
and now issued in circular form. 

The report was adopted with but 
three dissenting votes. The term 
‘*College’’ had come to be used 
véry loosely, and the redefinition 
given it by the committee, and 


unanimously endorsed by the State 
Association may very well be re- 
garded as marking an important 
epoch in the educational interests 
of the state. One authority goes 
so far as to say: ‘‘It seems to 
me to be about the greatest ad- 
vance we have made in this state 
in educational matters.’’ Certain- 
ly if the spirit of the report be- 
comes fully operative in the gen- 
eral sentiment of the people of the 
state it will remove all ground for 
the reproach of flimsiness and sham 
in the higher educational institu- 
tions of our rapidly developing 
commonwealth. 

So important are the interests 
concerned that we shall here re- 
produce all of the report referring 
to the Colleges, reserving the sec- 
tion on secondary education for 
ther time : 


REPORT ON THE COMMITTEE OF 
NINE, 

The committee, appointed in June, 
1895, by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Missouri to consider the classi- 
fication of colleges in the state, the 
proper requirements for admission to 
college, and to suggest courses of 
study for secondary schools, respect- 
fully submit the following report: 
A.—The Classification of Colleges. 

To be classed as a college at all, an 
institution of learning should meet 
fully these conditions: 

1. It should require from every stu- 
dent, for a degree, four years of aca- 
demic study, with a minimum of 
fourteen hours a week. 

2. It should have a faculty of at 
least six teachers, each giving his en- 
tire working time to instruction in the 
institution, at least nine hours a week 
of which time should be devoted to 
college instruction in one or more of 
the following subjects: English, Lat- 
in, Greek, French, German, History 
and Mythology, Political Economy, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology. 

3. It should teach Science by the la- 
boratory method and should have la- 
boratories well equipped for individ- 
ual student work in at least Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology. 

4. Recognizing the impossibility of 
conducting a college on tuition fees 
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alone, we believe that no institution 
should be recognized as a college that 
has not adequate grounds, buildings 
and equipment, and an income produc- 
ing endowment of at least $100,000. 

5. It is very desirable that the acad- 
emy should be separated from the col- 
‘ege, and, while it is not at present 
possible to accomplish this in all cases, 
it is the opinion of the committee that 
colleges should work toward such sep- 
aration. 

B.—Minimum Requirements for Ad- 
mission. 

Defining a period as a time of in- 
struction from thirty to forty-five min- 
utes, and a point as five periods a 
week for one year of nine months in 
one subject, the minimum requirement 
for admission to college should be as 
follows: Satisfactory evidence of 
three points in English, two points in 
History and Mythology (in the clas- 
sical course one point in History and 
Mythology), three points in Mathe- 
matics and four more points to be 
chosen from the following subjects 
(but if a foreign language be offered 
at least two points will be required in 
this): Zoology, Botany, Physics or 
Chemistry, Latin, Greek, German or 
French, or an additional year’s work 
in English or in History and Mytholo- 
gy, or one additional year in Mathe- 
matics. 

1. Of the three points required in 
English at least two should be de- 
voted to the reading and study ot 
masterpieces of American and English 
literature, written exercise being re- 
quired of each pupil at least twice a 
month throughout the three years. 

2. In History the first point should 
comprise Greek and Roman History 
and Mythology. The second point, 
and the third. when taken, should be 
ehosen from the following: Mediaeval 
and Modern History, English History 
and Civil Government, American His- 
tory and Civil Government. 

3. The three points in Mathematics 
should cover Algebra and Plane 
Geometry, as given in standard high 
school text-books on these subjects. If 
a fourth point in Mathematics be of- 
fered it should be solid Geometry and 
Plane Trigonometry. 

4. In Science a point should be a 
year’s laboratory work in any one of 
the following: Zoology, Botany, Phy- 
sics or Chemistry. 

5. The twe points in Latin, when 
offered, should cover the introductory 
book, and the reading of three books 
of Caesar, or its equivalent in other 


Latin prose, and Latin Composition. 
The third point in Latin should cover 
six orations of Cicero with composi- 
tion; the fourth fourth point should 
cover four books of Virgil with Pro- 
sody and Mythology and Composition. 

6. The two points in Greek, when of- 
fered, should cover the mastery of an 
introductory book, Greek Composition 
and the reading of three books of the 
Anabasis, or an equivalent in other 
Attic prose. 

7. The two points in German, when 
offered, should ‘be the ability to read 
ordinary German prose at sight, and 
to translate simple English sentences 
into German, and should include the 
correct pronunciation of the language 
and some facility in conversation. 

8 The two points in French, when 
offered, should be the ability to read 
ordinary French prose at sight, and to 
translate simple English sentences in- 
to Irench, and should include the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the language, 
and some facility in conversation. 

It is the opinion of the committee 
that all graduate work should 
be left to the Universities, and should 
not be attempted by the Colleges. 


post 





The sign-painter is abroad in 
Africa. His design reaches from 
the mouth of the Nile to the Cape 
of Good Hope. When he has fin- 
ished all the world may read this 
legend: ‘‘‘Theearth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof’—and the 
Lord is an Englishman.’’ 





In a certain ancient book called 
‘‘Proverbs’’ there is a_ striking 
passage in which Wisdom is repre- 
sented as speaking. Among other 
things she says, (VIII., 19), re- 
vised version : 

‘‘My fruit is better than gold, yea, than 
fine gold ; 
And my revenue than choice silver.”’ 

This seems well worth the care- 
ful—which in truth is the same as 
prayerful — consideration of both 
political parties just at the present 
time. 
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The master builders in many parts 
of the country make a strong plea for 
manual training in the grammar 
If the school committees saw 
the same light, this 


could soon be satisfactorily arranged. 


schools. 


the matter in 


—<—<—<—<—— 


ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The association met in Arkadelphia, 
Tuesday evening, June 23, President 
T. A. Futrall of Mariana in the chair, 
A cordial welcome was extended to 
the teachers by Mr. L. J. Weber of 
Arkadelphia, and was responded to in 
a very pleasing manner by Prof. J. H, 
Hinemon of Pine Bluff. 


The address of the president was in 
keeping with his well known ability 
and was full of valuable suggestions 
to the teachers. The importance of 
the teacher’s work and worth was em- 
phasized, and encouragement held out 
to the profession to seek the highest 
standard, as the world is ready to 
recognize merit. 


The papers and discussions were 
taken up as arranged on the program, 
and while some to whom work had 
been assigned were not present, those 
appointed to fill their places did so 
most creditably. The general opinion 
seemed to be that the meeting was a 
pronounced success, and the thought 
evidenced in the delivery of the papers 
and the 
ed each gave abundant proof that the 
teachers are progressive and alive to 
the importance of the annual meet- 


ings. 


discussions that  follow- 


Space forbids the mention of the 
many excellent things that were said, 
but special mention must be made of 
the papers of Prof. E. L. Gatewood on 
“Reading and Literature,” Mr. M. M. 
Goodrich on “Methods in Geography,” 
and Prof. J. W. Conger on “Bearing 
of Latin on an English Euducation.” 

State Superintendent Jordan was 
present and manifested his wonted in- 
terest in the proceedings. Wednesday 
night the association was favored by 
him with an address in his usual hap- 
py style on the needs of the schools. 
The following officers elected: 

J. J. Doyne, Lonoke, president. 

W. W. Rivers, Helena; A. E. Lee, 
Fort Smith; A. Winham, Texarkana; 
Mrs. M. M. Goodrich, Osceola; B. J. 


were 


Dunn, Fayetteville; T. J. Powell, 
Batesville, vice-presidents; J. H. 
Hinemon, Pine Bluff, corresponding 


secretary; Miss Anna Morgan, Searcy, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Johnnie A. 
George, Little Rock, treasurer. 

The officers selected are all live, pro- 
gressive educators, and the teachers 
of the entire state will be glad to fol- 
low such leaders. Let the watchword 


be, “Arkansas to the front.” 
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BIOGRAPHY A NECESSARY 
STIMULANT TO EDUCA- 
TION. By Anna L. Clark, Ne- 
vada, Mo 
Ever since the discovery of 

the X rays so much of the invisi- 

ble has been disclosed, so many 
hidden mysteries have been re- 
vealed, that there has _ been 
brought about a feverish expec- 
tancy of what may happen as the 
posibilities of scientific discovery 
are more and more understood. 
When one considers that all visi- 
ble phenomena is based upon sup- 
position of media, it seems as if 
the visible was transient and the 
invisible alone permanent. If the 
future transcends the present, as 
the present has the past in the in- 
vestigations of life and the issues 
thereof—that which one knows 
through his senses, the material 
facts that come to him by actual 
contact, will be all a dream; 
while that which lies behind all 
this, the hidden springs of ac- 
tion, the conscious mind that 
governs the body, will be the only 
subjects worthy of study. The 
realm of the spiritual will be so 
disclosed, so laid bare, that in the 
summing up of particulars this 
that hitherto was dark and ob- 
scured or accounted for in the 
world of metaphysics, will be as 
tangible, as capable of demonstra- 
tion as the material world has 
hitherto been considered. The 
mists that darken our life are be- 
ing cleared away so quickly that 
we well may stagger at the ex- 
cess of light which is being 
poured out to illumine all the re- 
cesses of thought and action. The 
opaque is being made translucent 
by more agents than by the ca- 


thode rays. There are grand and 
invisible currents of thought run- 
ning to and fro, which if one 
places himself in the line of, will 
open out before him vistas of spir- 
itual research of which his phil- 
osophy never dreamed before. 

The old dogma of Descartes, “I 
think, therefore I am,” is just now 
being properly understood. Ever 
since the time of Bacon, when one 
could investigate nature’s laws 
and inquire into the natural 
causes of things around them, 
without fear of the prison or the 
rack, there has been a tendency of 
explaining internal as well as ex- 
ternal phenomena by physical 
laws alone. Thus all conscious- 
ness, all emotion, all sensation, 
was only a different grouping of 
atoms—acting and reacting upon 
each other. Now the pendulum 
is swinging the other way—slow- 
ly and surely the truth is being 
developed that God did not intend 
humanity to progress along physi- 
cal laws alone. To think and to 
be is something more than a man- 
ifestation of material forces. The 
individuality of humanity gets its 
essence of being from the invisi- 
ble force of the Word which em- 
anates from the Great I Am. So 
thinkers and philosophers now 
humbly sit at the feet of the great 
philosopher of the immaterial 
and the spiritual to learn from 
Him of life and how to live. This 
is a very different philosophy from 
the old scholastic, which would 
never allow any cause for an ef- 
fect to be given which God ap- 
peared to have hidden—which 
cared more for opinion than 
truth—which was entirely bar- 
ren of practical results—a vast 
wilderness in which generations 
had been moving though not ad- 
vancing. 

The thought of the world to- 
day seems to be uniting the two 
great systems of philosophy—the 
thoroughly practical and _ the 


purely spiritual—the visible and 
invisible are being blended to- 
gether—and must be equally con- 
sidered if we would meet the 
needs of the hour. The world is 
full of schemes how to make all 
knowledge practical—while it is 
only of late that means have been 
devised how to cultivate the spir- 
itual side in character building— 
how to lead the spirit to achieve 
by being—how to give it strength 
to overcome the temptations of 
the lower plane of life, in order 
to acquire the riches of the high- 
er—how to train the individual 
will into the universal will of per- 
sistent well doing. 


In the correlation of studies 
according ‘to the Committee 
of Ten, the nucleus of the 
system is history — and as 
Emerson has said there is no his- 
tory other than biography of men 
whose lives have _ influenced 
events or have impressed them- 
selves upon their times—we read- 
ily see what a necessary stimu- 
lant biography is to the spiritual 
side of education. While all men 
may not be made sublime by the 
reminders of the lives of great 
men, yet one cannot estimate the 
force contained in a life well 
lived—true to its sense of duty 
and convictions of right. Does 
not the whole plan of salvation 
hang upon the influence of the 
biography of the One Altogether 
Perfect? Every time a date is 
written is it not a silent witness 
of the saving power of a life 
which was lived up to the highest 
possible ideals? Indeed, this 
scheme I am advocating of using 
biography as an inspiration to 
higher spiritual development has 
its sanction from the plan of Him 
who surely knew that which 
would be most powerful in the 
uplifting of His creatures to a 
condition of living where their 
will might be made harmonious 
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with His will concerning them. characters, whose lives will be a quered, every struggle upward, 


Right here I cannot refrain from 
wondering why with a renais 
sance of the study of the lives of 
Classic heroes of history and 
story, there is not some kind of a 
return to the study of the Christ. 
Surely there could be given much 
time and attention to the study of 
His manliness, His heroism, His 
perfect, all-round character, with- 
out touching upon any peculiar 
doctrine of any sect concerning 
Him. Lam convinced that a deal 
of good would come from such 
study. 
an inspiration to righteous living 
which nothing seems to 
teach; and, perhaps, the material 
tendency of public school educa- 
tion might be checked, and the 
generations as they come and go 
would assimilate to themselyes 
much of the sweetness and light 
which Mathew Arnold thought so 
sadly wanting in the soil of 
American culture. To attain to 
this a stimulant or a prob of some 
kind seems to be necessary—even 
though to make it work effective- 
ly it has to be in a manner con- 
cealed. If it is absent and life is 
builded along purely abstract 
lines, there ensues a certain col- 
lapsed state, a condition of life 
something like under the Orien- 
tal system of caste, where a son 
could not rise above the occupa- 
tion of his father. In this repub- 
lic of ours we were ever proud of 
inspiring the youth with the idea 
that his ambition need not stop 
short of the Presidency—citing 
many examples where a poor boy 
with no advantages had attained 
this high honor. But since the 
political tricks worthy of a heath- 


Many lives would receive 


else 





en Chinee have been made appar- 


ent, the stimulant has _ been 
changed—more being applied to 
the development of sturdy man- 
hood, in the faithful discharge of 
the nearest duties of his citizen- 
ship, or of forming well regulated 


blessing to home and state. Can 
there be devised any better means 
to do this than through the study 
of biography? If we rise to better 
things on our dead selves, surely 
can we not rise higher by coming 
in contact with lives well spent, 
whose single aim has been their 
country’s good, who have sacri- 
ficed all for the cause of the right, 
as God has given them the power 
right, “with malice 
toward none, and charity for all,” 


to see that 


they have gone down their coun- 
try’s story as a benediction to all. 
Our history is full of such men— 
during what may be called the 
classic period, as well as later in 
history, there is hardly a man or 
woman known to fame, or whose 
life has been rich enough to have 
been inscribed in history, that les- 
sons of manly or womanly con- 
duct could not be drawn. While 
these lives may lack something of 
may be, as 
some one has said, too institution- 
al, yet as the world grows older, 
things are valued at their true 
worth. When the glitter and cir- 
cumstance of power fade away, 


picturesqueness or 


these lives of those who per- 
their part with no 
thought of the world as a stage, 
will be a text to right living and 
high thinking, when other lives 


formed 


have faded into nothingness. 
I plead for the proper study of 


American biography. It is the 
rankest snobbery which passes 
over it, and unworthy of notice 


because it has lived its life in one 
century and has no epic to chron- 
icle the deeds of its heroes. But 
I hope in making this plea for 
home grown heroes I will not be 
so provincial as to ignore the ac- 
tors in the great drama of life 
that is being played in the world 
at large. Every life is entitled to 
all that which has gone before. 
Every temptation overcome, ev- 
ery victory won, every defect con- 


every machine invented, indeed, 
every possible blessing to life ma- 
terial, as well as immaterial, be- 
longs to the generation living, 
The world has been made habita- 
ble by the manifold exertions of 
man overruled by a beneficient 
Providence. 
ing the evolution of the world’s 
history to overlook the 


Is it possible in trae. 


acts of 
man as found in his biography? 
Is not the whole world kin? Doeg 
not the Forum of Rome where the 
Mark An- 
thony spoke belong to all ages? 


Caesars walked and 


Are not the heroes of Westmin- 
ster Abbey realities in the lives 
of all English speaking people? 
Wherever there is any ground or 
place made historic by the acts of 


men to which pilgrimages are 


made, is mine as well as yours— 


it belongs to all those who have 
assimilated to themselves the les- 
son of the life lived and have 
made a creative use of the ideals 
and inspiration of those who, be- 
ing the indispensable saviors of 
their epochs, have made any spot 
they touched holy ground. As 
Carlyle says, “A truly great man 
is the only object worthy of wor- 
ship,” it is a sure sign of little- 
ness of spirit when reverence is 
withheld from one who is higher 
and nobler than ourselves—for 
righteous hero-worship is the liv- 
ing corner-stone by which every 
life is builded higher—and even 
in old pagan times the babel of 
all mythologies if properly admin- 
istered and the heroes properly 
chosen, this hero-worship as a 
stimulant to education may be es- 
pecially helpful to the American 
youth, who, if he lacks any one 
thing, is reverence, or a feeling of 
dependence upon anybody or 
thing, feeling himself sufficient 
for all emergencies—if he has any 
principles of conduct, they are 
evolved from his own inner con- 


sciousness or mental processes. 
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While if he were led to study the 
lives of others, enrich and enlarge 
his mind by unconsciously appro- 
priating to himself the knowledge 
of what has been done by those 
whom the world regards as its he- 
roes—the embodiment and real- 
ization of all that is truly great 
and noble, there would come to 
him a dignity of life, a self dis- 
cipline which will cause him to 
rise and say, I will be, I will do, 
what has been, what has been 
done by a true man under circum- 
stances, it may be, far less favor- 
able. This biography need not al- 
ways be of heroes who have per- 
formed their part on the stage of 
real life. There are those in the 
realm of fiction who have entered 
so closely into the life of the race 
—who have wielded for so long 
such a strong, unconscious influ- 
ence, that no system of ethics or 
education can be complete with- 
out considering these creations, 
which have emanated from the 
brain and soul of those who have 
heard the voices of genius bid- 
ding them to become creators. 
Can any one estimate the power 
of one of these creations which is 
builded according to the highest 
ideals, with a vital force behind it 
which makes it possible to enter 
into the humdrum existence of 
every day life and glorify it by a 
light whose radiance is from di- 
vinity itself? No life is perfect 
unless there is in.it a eombination 
of the real and ideal. We may 
grovel here below, yet there is in 
us a principle that once in a while 
must mount on wings and bathe 
its spirit in the empyrean depths 
of that love which recognizes the 
Fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man, which recognizes 
that all men are created equal— 
what one has accomplished an- 
other can, along the lines of his 
limitations. It is by these striv- 
ings after the unattainable that 
one’s whole life is leavened and 





wade valuable to its possessor, 
who then becomes ready to make 
its learning, talents and oppor 
tunities into a mighty common- 
wealth of blessing and happiness 
to all mankind. Thus all human- 
ity is linked together, not with 
hooks of steel—but riveted of 
hearts into one magnificent har- 
mony. 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY— 
GENERAL VIEW. 





BY. J. N. PATRICK, A. M. 


Author of ‘‘ Elements of Pedagogics ”’ 
and ‘‘Pedagogical Pebbles.’’ 


In this paper I have limited myself 
to the essential facts of classroom 
psychology—to the simple facts of 
mind which every teacher can under- 
stand. But no one who does not 
know something of a subject can fully 
understand the clearest statement of 
its simplest laws. No one can think 
for another. 

What is psychology? “Psychology 
is a scientific study of the mind.” A 
few other terms need simple defini- 
tion. Ego or self is a term which 
means I, or a separate existence or 
personality. Mind is a term which 
suggests that self or I is intelligent. 
Soul is a term which distinguishes the 
self from the body. Psychical is an 
adjective used to designate the faets 
of self. The adjective psychical may 
be applied to all the facts, activities 
and stages of the self. Presentation 
is a term which means a mental pic- 
ture or image, any object of knowl- 
edge or thought. Re-presentation is a 
term which means the same when re- 
membered or revived. 

The fundamental characteristic of 
the self is consciousness. ‘The self 
exists and knows that it exists—that 
is, the self is conscious that it is. 
Psychical facts are facts of conscious- 
ness. What, then, is consciouseness? 
Notwithstanding the fact that no one 
has defined consciousness. a simple il- 
lustration will explain what is meant 
by consciousness, a state of conscious- 
ness, or unconsciousness. Falling to 
sleep and awakening from sleep illus- 
trate forms and states of conscious- 
ness. As one sinks gradually to sleep 
he becomes less and less conscious; as 


he awakens gradually from sleep he 
becomes more and more conscious. 
When a man receives a severe blow 
on the head he becoms unconscious. 
When he comes to his senses again 
he simply comes to consciousness. 
That, in the mental life of man, which 
rises and falls, is consciousness. At- 
tention, perception, memory, imagina- 
tion, feeling, and willing are forms of 
consciousness. Attending to anything, 
perceiving anything, remembering 
anything, are mental activities or 
states of consciousness. The highest 
form of consciousness is_ self-con- 
scious. Through reflection the idea 
of self is attained and assumes its 
important place in the mental world. 

THE SOUL—The soul is a unit in 
all of its actions; that is, it does not 
act in sections. As intellect, it knows; 
as sensibility, it feels; as will, it 
chooses and puts forth volitions. 
Feeling includes all pleasurable and 
painful conditions of the mind. Will- 
ing covers all active mental opera- 
tions. Knowing, feeling and willing 
are three different modes of the same 
consciousness. All three of the ele- 
mentary powers of the soul are in- 
volved in every conscious act. 

SBNSATION—“All knowledge takes 
its rise in the senses.” No intellectual 
work, such as imagining or reasoning, 
can ‘be done till the senses have sup- 
plied the necessary materials. These 
materials are sensations or sense im- 
pressions. Our ideas can never go 
much beyond our sensations. What, 
then, is sensation? “A sensation is a 
change in the state of the mind pro- 
duced by an impression upon an organ 
of sense.” Sensation has a physical 
basis, but it is a mental state. The 
herves connect the soul with the ma- 
terial world. Each sense has its own 
special mode of receiving and convey- 
ing its sensations. Without one or 
more of the five senses there would be 
no mental life. The senses supply the 
material for knowledge. That is, 
without the senses nothing would be 
perceptible; and without the conscious 
self nothing would be perceived. The 
soul depends upon the body for its 
communication with the external 
world. It is through external excit- 
ants that the nervous organism re- 
ceives the impressions that it trans- 
mits to the soul. There can be no sen- 
sation without a nervous system and 
a stimulation of that system. Experi- 
ence is the basis of all saul phenom- 
ena. 
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PORCH TION—“Sense-perception ts 
the soul's knowledge of material ob- 
jects.” A percept is a psychical image 
formed by the idealization of sensa- 
tions, It is the image of an object. 
But a percept is not knowledge; it is 
only another element of knowledge— 
the second stage in the process of ac- 
quiring knowledge. Knowledge is a 
fusion or an assimilation of percepts. 
The mere sight of an orange does not 
constitute knowledge of an = orange, 
The percept given by the sense of 
sight must be fused with the percepts 
given by the sense of taste, the sense 
of smell, the sense of touch, Only by 
unifying these several sensations do 
we acquire knowledge of an orange. 
Sensation and perception are mental 
stages—stages in the development of 
knowledge, 

Since the material for knowledge is 
acquired through the senses, it follows 
that the quality of the percept depends 
upon the quality of the sensations. 
Attention, Interest and feeling on the 
part of the pupil accompany all suc- 
cessful efforts to acquire knowledge. 
Listless habits of the mind and rest- 
less habits of the body tend to weaken 
the image; hence the teacher should 
insist upon an attentive mind and a 
quiet body during recitation. Tact 
and energy on the part of the teacher 
are as necessary as attention and in- 
terest on ‘the part of the pupil. 

MBMORY IN EDUCATION— 
“Memory is the faculty of the mind 
by which it retains the knowledge of 
previous thoughts, impressions and 
events.” It is the re-presentation of 
a past experience—the knowing over 


again. The image which memory re- 
ealls represents mentally what was 
once experienced. Reproduction is 


wholly an intellectual process. It is 
independent of sensation. It is quite 
evident that the power to recall an 
image, fact or impression depends 
upon the depth of the original impres- 
sion—upon the attention given to it 
and the feelings aroused by it. This 
fact bears directly upon method in in- 
struction. It suggests attention, inter- 
est and definiteness. 

Reproduced impressions are similar 
to the original impressions, but faint- 
er. Time weakens all kinds of im- 


pressions, but does not destroy them. 
The distinctness of the recalled image 


or impression depends upon the clear- 
ness with which it was first stamped 
upon the mind. Images recalled by 
memory are always less vivid than 
percepts. In recalling the face of a 


friend the distinctness of the features 
the definiteness and 
depth of the percept. In like manner, 
the pupil's power to recall a fact, illus- 
tration or principle depends upon the 
and the depth of the 
Impression. Flitting impres- 
sions—the recitation of the 
book—are not long 
The attitude of 
the mind during the recitation deter- 
mines the character of the impression. 
If the pupil is not Interested and at- 
temtive, the Impression, if any, is 
transient. Uneasy and 
habits disturb the 
mind; hence pupils should sit still or 
stand still during recitation, 

IMAGINATION IN EDUCATION 
“Imagination is the mind’s power of 
representing a mental product as an 
Image.” It is unlike memory. An 
object of memory is a fact of experi- 
ence; an object of imagination is 
intellectual creation, de- 
upon memory alone, 
disregards 


depends upon 


definiteness 
original 
mere 
text 
held by the memory, 


words of a 


weak and 


restless physical 


wholly an 
pendent Imagi- 
yet Is 
Memory repro- 
duces past concepts; Imagination cre- 
ates new ones. Memory refers to the 
real; invagination to the real or to the 
unreal, 


nation experience, 


limited by the senses. 


The sphere of the memory Is 
finite; that of the imagination, infinite. 
In memory the images are exact copies 
of ‘the original percepts; in imagina- 
tion, the Images are new; they are new 
combinations of the experiences given 
in memory. The boundary of memory 
is experience; of imagination, memory. 
Memory and imagination are intimate- 
ly related, yet perfectly distinct in 


their activities, Imagination leans 
upon memory, Memory upon percep- 
tion, perception upon sensation, sen- 
sation upon attention. Imagination 


reconstructs the ideas or images form- 
ed through perception and revived by 
memory. Perception and memory deal 
with particular objects; 
deals with ideal objects. 

I pity the school whose teacher is 
limited to bare facts. The teacher’s 
ideals have much to do with the pu- 
pil’s realities. Ideals create stand- 
ards. The real man depends upon the 
ideal man; the real school upon the 
ideal school. Thinking out ideals is 
building higher realities. When we 
conceive an ideal we consciously and 
unconsciously strive to realize it. The 
ideal leads us to work for specific 
ends. A teacher without ideals is but 
a dreamer; without ideals life is aim. 
less. Teachers, essayists and public 
speakers who lack the creative power 


imagination 


of the Imagination are failures. They 
may think correctly, but they cannot 
inspire, Inspiration requires Imagina- 
tive power. 

ASSOCIATION IN) EDUCATION~ 
“Relationship is the essence of mean- 
ing.” Scientific knowledge is more 
than a statement of isolated facts. It 
is knowledge of facts plus knowledge 
of their relation to other facts. The 
mind cannot conceive of an object, 
event or fact, material or Immaterial, 
as unrelated. We do not think of man 
as an isolated individual, but of man 
as related to man. We do not think of 
God as an isolated King, but of God 
our Father. Meaning depends upon 
relation. An isolated sensation, per- 
ception or conception is as meaning- 
less in the soul world as an isolated 
man or tree in the world, 
The soul cannot hold in consciousness 


material 


isolated percepts and concepts. 

Three simple laws cover the essen- 
tian points in reproduction and asso- 
clation in education, First, the law of 
similarity; second, the law of contrast; 
third, the law of contiguity. Accord- 
ing to the law of similarity, “Similar 
concepts reproduce one another.’ A 
portrait recalls the original. The face 
of a stranger calls up the face of a 
friend because of its resemblance, 
The taste of a sweet apple just eaten 
recalls the taste of one eaten yester- 
day. A woman once bitten by a snake 
may be ever after startled by the sight 
of a rope because of its resemblance 
toa snake. The work done by a 
phrase suggests the work done by a 
clause. The pupil who understands 
square root is well on his way to a 
mastery of cube root. 

Ideas are also associated by con- 
trast. “Contrasted concepts recipro- 
eally reproduce each other.” Sorrow 
suggests joy; vice, virtue; life, death; 
mortality, immortality; the cold of 
this winter, the heat of last summer, 
The charm of contrast is in the fact 
that a concept rises into clearer con- 
sciousness by the help of its seeming 
opposite. Contrast is a means of edu- 
eation. Children are struck by con- 
trast as forcibly as by likeness. 

Contiguity also associates ideas. 
Smoke suggests fire; the term jockey, 
a race; the odor of a rose, a rose; Pat- 
ti, music; Mt. Vernon, Washington; 
Joneord, Emerson; Calvary, Christ. 
A person’s name may be recalled by 
recalling his appearance or the name 
of the town in which he lives. The 


sight of a house or town calls up an 
event which happened there. 


Ideas 
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thus related in place or time by one 
activity of the mind become one con- 
cept. Every day’s experience proves 
that ideas suggest ideas, both similar 
and dissimilar. This fact alone shows 
that the soul is self-active—that its ac- 
tivity is ‘Inherent. It is conclusive 
proof that the mind is more than a 
storehouse, that an idea is more than 
a thing. Association not only connects 
the various elements of soul life, but 
jt is the basis of the mechanical life 
of the soul. The soul, like the body, 
is subject to and governed by the laws 
of habit. 

ATTENTION IN EDUCATION— 
“Attention is the active self-direction 
of the mind to any object or thought 
which presents itself to it at the mo- 
ment.” Without attention, there can 
be no perception; without perception, 
there is nothing to remember; hence 
there is no advancement. The art of 
teaching is the art of getting attention. 
Though a teacher possess all knowl- 
edge and speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, if he has not the 
tact which secures and retains the at- 
tention of his pupils, he is a school- 
room failure. Without the indescriba- 
ble art which holds the attention of 
the pupils, instruction is vain; the 
work and the prayers of the teacher 
avail nothing. Without the tact, the 
earnestness, the enthusiasm born of 
developed purpose, a teacher cannot 


reach the heads and the hearts of 
children. 
CONCENTRATION OF ATTEN- 


TION—The clearest images and the 
deepest impressions are made when 
the mind is concentrated upon a single 
object or thought. We may perceive 
80 feebly that the impressions will be- 
come confused with other feeble im- 
pressions and soon pass out of con- 
sciousness. It is thus clear that dissi- 
pation in teaching means a confusion 
of impressions and little advance in 
mental power or knowledge. Pupils 
may recite the same lesson several 
times and not really perceive a single 
principle in it. Only concentrated and 
intense attention yields permanent im- 
pressions. Only intense and prolonged 
attention can bring an object into 
clear consciousness, and only those ob- 
jects which have been duly held in 
clear consciousness can be recalled. 
Teachers, accept this fundamental 
fact as a universal fact and set about 
studying how to get the undivided at- 
tention of your classes during recita- 
tion. Without the presence, tact and 
enthusiasm which compel attention 


you cannot succeed in the schoolroom. 

SUMMARY—tThe following is a 
brief summary of the successive steps 
in the process of acquiring knowledge. 
Through consciousness the soul recog- 
nizes self as separate and distinct 
from the not-self; through the senses 
it recognizes all else as external and 
not the self; through perception, it 
forms mental images of individual ob- 
jects present in the external world; 
through conception, it forms classes of 
objects or abstract general truths; 
through judgment, it determines the 
truth or falsity of propositions; 
through reasoning, it sifts the wheat 
from the chaff and arranges the prod- 
uct of reason in its logical order. The 
relation which these steps bear to each 
other should be thoroughly understood 
by teachers. 

There is no reason why the teacher 
of average ability should not under- 
stand the foundation facts of school- 
room psychology. They are easily 
learned and easily applied. Many 
earnest and inspiring teachers have 
studied words, but not the subject. 
Psychology is a study of the self. It 
cannot be learned from text books 
alone. In the text books we may find 
the facts of psychology, but not the 
subject of study. Text book facts can 
only aid one in ithe study of the laws 
which govern the actions of his own 
mind. The teacher who knows noth- 
ing of psychology must copy the meth- 
ods of others. If he copies after good 
models, he may succeed as a teacher; 
if he copies after bad models, he must 
fail. In either case he is a machine. 
His instruction must lack the force of 
personal power; it must lack the en- 
thusiasm which compels attention and 
which leads pupils to independent 
thinking. He will be afraid to venture 
beyond the traditional routine of his 
models: The work of the school or of 
life in general cannot be well done me- 
chanieally. Every successful teacher 
is partly original. Suecess depends 
more upon what is within than upon 
what is without. 

No one without some knowledge of 
the laws which govern the operations 
of his own mind is consciously certain 
that his methods of instruction are in 
harmony with the laws which govern 
the minds of others. The study of 
psychology is a study of mental pro- 
cesses and products, rather than a 
study of text books. The essential 
facts of educational psychology are 
easily within the comprehension of the 
average high school pupil and should 


be mastered during the high school 
course. 

Teacher, learn how your own mind 
acts that you may know how the 
minds of your pupils act. By becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with your- 
self, you will better understand your 
pupils. By learning how you acquired 
knowledge, you will learn how to in- 
struct others. If you would know the 
laws which govern the growth of mind 
you must experiment with your own 
mind. In the study of psychology the 
need of experiment with the self is 
exceedingly great. The general facts 
of psychology are best seen in the in- 
ductive processes which discovered 
them. Every teacher must discover 
these facts for himself through a 
study of self. Read psychologies, but 
study self. With the crude specula- 
tions of the psychological psychologist 
the practical teacher is not concerned, 
but with the everyday facts of educa- 
tional psychology he should be deeply 
interested. A conscious knowledge of 
the essential facts of schoolroom 
psychology is all that the individual 
teacher needs, whether he teaches a 
country school or fills a chair in Har- 
vard or Yale. 

Psychology is the basis of the sci- 
ence of education. A teacher should 
know why he teaches a subject, and 
why he prefers his method of teaching 
to other methods. He should know 
how the mind grows and the effect 
that the study of any subject will have 
upon it. A teacher should know that 
the aim and end of teaching is mental 
power, not an accumulation of facts. 
He should know that the function of 
the school is to train the child for 
complete living. He should know that 
the school is only means to an end, 
and that the true end of education is 
right conduct. He should know that 
the chief business of the teacher is to 
teach, not t# preach. 





Your “American Journal of Education” 
is worth half a dozen of some other edu- 
cational papers. ANNIE I. PEARSON. 


Milford, Mo. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
amy ease of Catarrh that cannol be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned have known F, J Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions, and 
financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. 

WEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O 
WALDING, KINNAN & MaRVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price, 75c per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. Tes‘imonials free 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 

For several months we have been 
talking of the great gathering of the 
educators at Buffalo. The great meet 
ing really exceeded the expectations 
of the most sanguine. Some estimat- 
ed 15,000 teachers present, while oth- 
ers thought that the full 20,000 which 
Mr. Swift has been claiming were 
really at Buffalo, enjoying the en- 


thusiasm and uplift of the great edu- 
cational forces. 


The program was the best that could 
be prepared, and was carried out on 
schedule time. 

Superintendent Newton C. Dougher- 
ty made a model presiding officer. He 
is the embodiment of good nature and 
gentleness and yet one time, at least, 
it was proven to all that he could be 
as firm as a rock when occasion re- 
quires. 

The local arrangement at Buffalo 
was simply perfect; everything went 
off without a single hitch anywhere. 

Teachers one and all are loud in 
their praises of the beautiful city. 

Music Hall was crowded to over- 
flowing at every session. In fact, at 
no time could all who desired to get 
in be accommodated, and several over- 
flow meetings had to be held. 

Our St. Louis superintendent, F. 
Louis Soldan, was honored with the 
position of chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, and we know that a 
better selection could not have been 
made. 

In the selection of officers for the 
ensuing year, no doubt the friends of 
each candidate did some hard work, 
but this was one of the great conven- 
tions of 1896 at which there was no 
bolt, and when the nominating com- 
mittee recommended the election of 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner_for presi- 
dent, Irwin Shepard, secretary, and 
I. C. MeNeill, treasurer, they were 
unanimously elected. Hon. Charles R. 
Skinner is the state superintendent of 
New York, and has long been a lead- 
er in educational affairs in the Past. 
He is a worthy leader of the National] 
Association. 

NOTES. 

A meeting of the Educational Press 
Association was held at which busi- 
ness of great importance to the Edu- 
eational Press was transacted. Twen- 
ty-two school journals were represent- 
ed. Applications for membership were 
passed upon and several journals were 
admitted to membership. 





Some of the mistakes made by the 


Square. 


New York papers in naming the pic- 
tures of the prominent educators were 
quite amusing to those who knew the 
familiar faces. Dr. Harris and the 
venerable Z. Richards had changed 
names, according to the News of July 
7, and the Sunday World gave New- 
ton C.Dougherty’s name to Hon. Chas. 
R. Skinner and placed Dr. Skinner’s 
name under Superintendent Dougher- 
ty’s picture. 
*. * 


One of the very interesting features 
of the meeting was the educational ex- 
hibit on the second floor of Ellicott 
Here were shown physical, 


and chemical apparatus, laboratory 
supplies, maps, globes, educational 
books, reference books, cyclopedias 


and dictionaries, kindergarten sup- 
plies, educational journals, ete. This 
room was crowded at all hours of 
the day and evening. This is a good 
feature and one that we hope will be 
kept up. 

* ¢. ¢ 


The subject of school hygiene re 
ceived much attention. Dr. Wm. A. 
Mowry’s very able paper brought the 
matter before the association, and we 
hope that the influence started here 


may result in lasting improvement. 
* ¢ 


Miss Mary T. Sasseen, the author 
and originator of Mothers’ Day cele 
brations, was present and won many 
principals and superintendents to her 
plan of having a special Mothers’ Day 
during the next school year. 

* * 

The Principals’ Male Quartet of Chi- 
cago were general favorites, both at 
the meetings and hotel gatherings. 

* * 

The next meeting will probably be 
held at Minneapolis, but Superintend- 
ent Pettingill and his shouters are 
still in the race for Detroit and we 
can yet hear the ring of their shout 
of “Michigan! Michigan! N. E. A.!” 
A FEW TEXTS FROM THE GREAT 

SPEECHES. 

“Whenever you crowd 500 children 
into one building, with its accompany- 
ing crowding of classes, you hinder ed- 
ucation instead of helping it.”—Bishop 
Spaulding. 

“The study of Greek literature, the 
greatest of the literatures of the past, 
and the study of French literature, 
the other great literature of the pres- 
ent, will lead us toward that Ameri- 


can cosmopolitanism which is the an- 
tithesis of both provincialism and co- 
lonialism.”—Brander Matthews. 





“Clear thinking and clean acting, we 
believe, is a product of the study of 
nature. When men have made them- 
selves wise, in the wisdom which may 
be completed in action, they have ney- 


er failed to make themselves good.”— 
Dr. Brumbaugh. 





“Let teachers set forth the culture 
value of science, as of far more im- 
portance than its mere money-making 
value. Through science study quick- 
ness and accuracy of observation, ac- 
curacy in generalization and the abil- 
ity to suspend judgment in the ab- 
sence of sufficient data are developed. 
It leads to a higher appreciation of na- 
ture and the ability to see the rela- 
tions of part to part, and finally toa 
proper appreciation of man’s place in 
nature.”—Prof. Chas. E. Bessey. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 

Ye associate editor was determined 
to see all of the great sights around 
Niagara. We went up in the tower 
and saw it all as a bird’s eye view, 
then visited the many picturesque 
places around the American falls on 
Goat Island and vicinity and lastly 
took a ride on the great and only 
Gorge Route, which runs along the 
water’s edge from Niagara to Lewis- 
ton. It was on this memorable trip 
that an accident occurred which, but 
for the timely assistance rendered by 
those on the car, might have caused 
dire results to follow. 

Ye associate editor was enjoying the 
beauties of the scene, High Rocky .cliff 
.on one side, the green, rolling Cana- 
dian hills opposite and the mighty, 
roaring, plunging splashing Niagara 
rushing through the gorge between 
when suddenly the wind lifted ye as- 
+sociate editor’s hat high above the 
crowd as if to carry it to the Devil’s 
Hole and there bury it in oblivion. 
Miss Granger of the Hinsdale, IIL, 
school, reached for it, but it passed 
on. Miss Drew of the Ray school, 
Chicago, muffed it like a hot base 
ball, but still it went on, and was 
just leaving the car when Miss Zim- 
merman of the Chicago Marshall High 
School gave a dexterous spring and 
made a catch that would do honor to 
any professional. The hat was re- 


turned to the owner, and we desire to 
here return our sincere thanks to all 
who assisted in its capture. 








\\ 
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W, H. MARTIN, 
President Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The State Association at Pertle 
Springs,although not so largely attend- 
ed as many would wish, yet was full 
of zeal and enthusiasm. The papers 
were carefully prepared and well de- 
livered, many, however, we think were 
entirely too lengthy. One of the most 
important subjects on the program, 
“Civil Service for Teachers,” was 
passed over. We are glad to be able 
to promise our readers Prof. Fair- 
banks’ very able paper on that subject, 
which will appear in the next issue. 

The report of the committee on clas- 
sification of colleges provoked a very 
lively discussion, but was almost 
unanimously adopted. 

The report was read by Dr. Jesse of 
Columbia, who was chairman. The 
keynote of the report was one which 
Dr. Jesse mentioned in his conclud- 
ing remarks. That colleges were di- 
vided into two classes, “real and spur- 
ious.” 

RADICAL CHANGES. 

The plan of holding the association 
during the Christmas holiday season 
is a move in the right direction, and 
we predict that it will more than 
double the attendance. The associa- 
tion also adopted a new plan of ap- 
pointing the nominating committee 
and committee on time and place. One 
member of these committees is to be 
appointed from each congressional 
district by the teachers in attendance 
from that district. 

This, also will be a very popular 


change, as it will make each individ- 
ual teacher feel that he is in a truer 
sense a part of the association and 
will avoid the very appearance of ring 
rule. The following resolution aims 
at a much needed change in the pre- 
paration of the program: 

Resolved, that the length of sessions 
shall be reduced to two and a half 
hours. Second, that the maximum 
number of subjects of any session 
shall not exceed two. That the 
length of papers be limited to thirty 
minutes, and that the time shall not 
be extended. That but one person 
shall be appointed to discuss each 
subject and that his time shall not 
exceed ten minutes. But that each 
subject be followed with a general dis- 
cussion. 

A good program prepared on this 
plan and well carried out will give us 
the liveliest kind of a meeting at Se- 
dalia in December. 

Prof. fF. M. Walters read the report 
of the special committee on county 
supervision. It was in brief a peti- 
tion to the legislature for county su- 
pervision and the following was adopt- 
ed with the resolutions: 

Resolved, that it is the conviction of 
this convention that the rural schools 
can never attain that degree of excel- 
lence which should characterize them 
until the general assembly provides 


_for efficient supervision. 


County supervision is the next step 
to be taken. Let every teacher in the 
state talk it up and work to that end. 

The following officers were elected: 

W. H. Martin, of Lamar, president. 


J. A. Whiteford of Moberly, sec- 
retary. 

J. A. Merrill of Warrensburg, treas- 
urer. 

G. V. Buchanan, of Sedalia, railroad 
secretary. 


The committee recommended that 
the executive committee appoint a 
press secretary. 

The report was adopted and Presi- 
dent White appointed Mr. Hollister 
and Mr. Carrington to escort the new: 
ly elected president to the chair. Af- 
ter remarks from the retiring and in- 
coming presidents the convention ad- 
journed. 


NOTES. 


Prof. J. M. White made a model 
presiding officer. 

Hon. L. E. Wolf and Prof. X. P. 
Wilfley proved themselves easily the 
orators of the occasion. 

In the discussion of the report of the 





committee on classification of colleges 


many said that Miss Anna L. Clark 
made the most convincing speech. 


Hon. T. L. Ruby was the parlia- 
mentarian of the occasion. His mo 
tions were always made just where 
they were the most effective. 

j.G. KR, 


<-> 


IMPORTANCE OR EARLY TRAIN- 
ING. 
In Froebel’s system of education the 


three-fold nature of the child is consid- 
ered and provision made for physical, 


moral and intellectual culture, and the 
mind is so employed by a connected 
series of occupations that its restless 
activity finds gratification in instruct- 
ive work. The children in a kinder- 
garten are not only directed how to 
accomplish certain things, but they are 
also encouraged to observe and invent 
for themselves. In this way habits of 
observation and attention are culti- 
vated, which are invaluable in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and which 
make the regular school work, when 
entered upon, much easier. 

It has been shown that one year of 
the primary school can be omitted by 
children who have been a sufficiently 
long time in a kindergarten. How 
many people we meet everywhere who, 
having eyes, see not, and having ears, 
hear not! Who’ can doubt that the 
child ‘that has been trained to use his 
eyes and ears has in his hands the 
magic key which shall open for him 
the different rooms of the great realm 
of knowledge? 





STUDY THE CHILD. 

One of the most noticeable and im- 
portant signs of the times tis the atten- 
tion that is being paid to the wants 
and necessities of children. Learned 
professors are engaged in the study of 
child mind, books on the care and de- 
velopment of children are published 
by the thousands and the kindergarten 
has been recognized as one of the most 
important features of public educa- 
tion. 


This sentiment has grown out of the 
timely recognition of the fact that the 
child is the future citizen; that he is, 
in the evolutionary and the philosophic 
sense, the father of the man, and that 
the strength of the nation as well as 
the good of society mainly depend upon 
his training and the way in which he 
is fitted for future usefulness 
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I. SPELLING. 


1. Spell: Cupboard, piazza, _ scui- 
lery, February, stomach, sycamore, li- 
lac, vermilion, mackerel, pigeon lat- 
tice, prairie, weasel, rhinoceros, wal- 
rus,  belles-lettres, geyser, Shakes- 
peare, gypsy, strychnine. 

2. Define or use in a sentence: Coun- 
cil, counsel; mussel, muscle; air, heir; 
beacon, beckon; disease, decease; al- 
lude, elude, illude; dense, dents; gla- 
cier, glazier; idle, idol, idyl. 

3. Pronounce by marking diacritical- 
ly: Symphony, solo, quartette, opera, 
anthracite, serpentine, sardonyx, 


car- 
buncle, Louisiana, Atlanta, hussar, 
cannonade, armistice, brigade, car- 


tridge, bronchitis, 
quinine, gaseous. 

4. Write the singular: Mosquitoes, 
pence, calculi, were, those, couple. 

5. Make five diacritical marks, and 
explain their use. 

5. What letters are liquids, why so 
called? 

7. What importance do you give 
spelling in the second curriculum? 
Give a good method of teaching spell- 
ing, 
be ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define aliquot, percentage, insur- 
ance, duties on customs, and mensura- 
tion. 

2. When it is 10 o’clock a. m. at Lou- 
isville, what time is it 48 degrees, 35 
minutes, 25 seconds east of it? 

3. A circular piece of ground 100 feet 
in diameter sold at 10 cents a square 
foot. How much did it bring? 

4. Find the discount at 6 per cent. of 
a $300 note due in two years, bearing 
interest at 8 per cent. Also give pres- 
ent worth. 

5. Ten years ago a son was one- 
one-third as old as his father, but two 
years hence he will be one-half as old. 
What the age of each? 

6. How many gallons in a cylindri- 
cal tub 5 feet in diameter and 7 feet 
deep? 

7. Too technical to print. 

8. If it takes 10 men 24 days of 8 
hours each to build a wall 45 feet 
long, 3 feet thick and 8 feet high, how 
many days of 10 hours each will it 
take 12 men to build a wall 75 feet 


cholera, mercury, 


long, 3 feet thick and 6 feet high. By 
proportion, 

9. Bought sugar for refinery; 6 per 
cent. is wasted in the process; 30 per 
cent. becomes molasses, which is sold 
at 40 per cent. less than the same 
weight of sugar cost; at what per cent. 
advance 85 on the first cost must the 
clarified sugar be sold, so as to yield a 


profit of 14 per cent. on the  invest- 
ment? 
10. Find the sum whose true dis- 


count for three years is $12 more at 6 
per cent. than at 5 per cent. per an- 
num. 
GRAMMAR. 
1. Give principal parts of the verbs: 
Go, strive, spell, hit, dig. 
2. Write possessive plural form of 


the following: Son-in-law, glory, 
handful, beef, oasis. 
3. How many classes of sentences 


with respect to use? Define each. 

4. Write a sentence containing an 
adjective phrase, one containing an ob- 
jective phrase, and one containing an 
adverbial phrase, 

5. What is 
Speech? 

6. Give a 


language? Voice? 
sentence containing all 
the parts of speech. Parse each word. 

7. What is a verbal noun? Give a 
sentence containing one and parse it. 

8. Define pronoun, relative pronoun, 
and compound relative pronoun. 

9. Analyze the following sentences 
and parse italicized words: 
“Oft did the harvest to their sickle 

yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe 
has broke; 

jocund did 
teams afield! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their 

sturdy stroke.” 

10. They told him that they were 
pilgrims, and that they had lost their 
way. 


How they drive their 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Why is the climate of the west- 
ern coast of North America milder 
and more uniform than that of the 
eastern coast? 

2. What are the causes of the un- 
equal length of day and night? 

3. What beasts of burden are used 
by the Laplanders, the Esquimaux, 
travelers crossing the Sahara? 

4. Where do we get opium, cloves, 
wines, silks and copper? 

5. What two empires of Europe ex- 
tend into Asia? 

6. What is the greatest longitude a 
place can have? The greatest lati- 
tude? Where is there neither longi- 


tude nor latitude? 

7. Name and give the capitals of the 
States that border on the Mississippi 
River. 

8. Name all the peninsulas of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

9. Give the natural water 
from St. Louis to Chicago. 

10. What are the political divisions 
of Asia? 


route 


HISTORY. 

1. Give the periods into which the 
history of the United States may be 
divided. 

2. Give the name and dates of the 
wars known as “Intercolonial Wars.” 

38. Name five causes that led to the 
Revolutionary war. When and where 
was the first battle? 

4. Give the names of fifteen persons 
that have been Governors of Ken- 
tucky. 

5. Name and locate five battles that 
were fought on Kentucky soil during 
the Civil war. 


6. What is the Monroe doctrine, and 
what recent event has led the United 


States to reassert it? 

7. Name five foreigners who assist- 
ed the United States in the Revolu- 
tion. 

8. What were the Alabama claims, 
and how settled? 

9. What position did Kentucky as- 
sume at the opening of the Civil war? 

10. Give name and date of settle- 
ment of the thirteen original colonies. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Define physiology, anatomy, hy- 
giene. 

2. Name four uses of the bones. 
How many bones in the skeleton? 

8. Name some bones that are united 
by ball and socket? By hinge? By 
sutures? By cartileges? 

4. Describe the eye. 

5. What evidence have we that the 
use of tobacco is unnatural? What ef- 
fect has the habitual use of alcohol 
upon the body? 

6. Why does exercise raise the tem- 
perature of the body? 

7. By what process does the nutri- 
tive part of the digested food pass out 
of the alimentary canal into circula- 
tion; into what circulatory vessels 
does it immediately flow? 

8. What mechanical principle is il- 
lustrated in the structure of long 
bones? 

9. What are the bronchial tubes; the 
villi? 


10. How is our health affected by 
our occupation; by our habits? 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Name four different kinds of gov- 
ernment, and give examples of each. 

2. What do you consider the most 
stable nation of the world? Give your 
reasons. 

8. Name the four most prominent 
political organizations of the United 
States, and give the most important 
views of each. 

4. How many Congressional Dis- 
tricts in Kentucky? Name five of the 
present Congressmen of Kentucky. 

5. Define what is meant by politics. 

6. What was the objection to the ar- 
ticles of confederation? 

7. Who are voters in Kentucky? 

8. What are the advantages of the 
secret ballot system of voting over the 
viva voce system? Where did _ this 
system of voting originate? 

9. Give the different steps by which 
a bill becomes a law. 

10. If an officer when impeached is 
convicted, what is the heaviest pen- 
alty; the lightest penalty? 

SCIENCE AND ART OF 
TEACHING. 

1. Name some advantages of culti- 
vating the powers of observation. 

2. What should be the aim in pri- 
mary language lessons? 

8. What is to be done with pupils 
apt in some studies and dull in others? 

4. Write a daily program for a coun- 
try school. 

5. What parts of every 
should be memorized? Why? 

6. What would you do if one of your 
patrons should excuse his child from 
writing a composition, and order you 
to do the same? 

7. If the trustees should pay your 
school a visit and criticize you severe- 
ly for what you know to be your duty, 
what would you do then and after- 
wards? Explain. 

8. Define teaching. What works 
have you read on teaching? 

9. What is the fundamental idea in 
education? 

10. What evils result from a slavish 
use of the text books by the teacher? 


ANSWERS. 


GRAMMAR. 


subject 





a. 


Present. 
Go, 
Strive, 
Spell, 

| Hit, Hit, 
Dig. Dug. 
2. Sons-in-law’s, 


Past. 
Went, 
Strove, 
Spelled, 


Perfect Per. 
Gone, 
Striven, 
Spelled, 
Hit, 

Dug. 
glories’, either 


handsfull’s or handfuls’, beeves’, 
oases’. 
38. Four. a. Declarative asserts a 


thing as a fact. b. Imperative. ex- 
presses a command, exhortation or en- 
treaty. ec. Exclamatory expresses 
strong or sudden emotion. d. Inter- 
rogative is used in asking a question. 

4. a. Washington, the father of his 


country, was chosen. b. He knew 
when to sell. c. He will come by and 
by. 


5. a. Language is any method of 
communicating thought. b. Voice is 
that property of a transitive verb 
which shows whether its object is act- 
ing, or being acted upon. ec. The ex- 
pressing our thoughts by means of 
words. 

6. 

“When all thy mercies, O, my God, 

My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 

In wonder, love and praise.” 


a. When, adverb, conjunctive—joins 
Vm lost, ete., and my rising soul sur- 


veys, ete. b. Thy, pronoun, personal, 
modifies mercies..c. O is an inter- 
jection. d. Rising, participle adjec- 
tive, modifies soul. e: Surveys, verb, 
regular, transitive, active, indicative, 
agrees with soul. f. Transported, 
participle, present, modifies subject of 
proposition. g. The, article, definite, 
modifies view. h. And, conjunction, 
co-ordinate, copulative, and connects 
love and praise. i. Praise, noun, com- 
mon, abstract, object of preposition 
in. 

7. a. A verbal noun is an infinitive 
or participle used as a noun. b. I in- 
sist on going to school. Going is a 
verbal noun, participle, from verb go, 
went, gone. As a participle it is pres- 
ent, intransitive, and as a noun it is 
of neuter gender, third person, singu- 
lar number, and in objective case, gov- 
erned by preposition on. 

8. a. Pronoun is a word used in- 
stead of a noun. b. A relative pro- 
noun is one that generally stands in 
close relation to an antecedent, and 
joins a descriptive clause to it. ec. 
Compound relative pronouns are who, 
which or what, with ever or soever 
annexed to them. 

9. a. Oft did the harvest to their 
sickle yield. Their furrow oft the 
stubborn glebe has broken. Sentence, 
compound, declarative. Complex sub- 
ject of first proposition—the harvest. 
Simple subject—harvest modified by 
the, adjective element of first class. 
Complex predicate of first proposition 
—Oft did yield to their sickle. Simple 


predicate—Did yield, modified by oft, 
adv. element of first class. ‘Also modi- 
fied by to their sickle, adverbial 
phrase. Complex subject of second 
proposition—Their furrow. Simple 
subject—Furrow, modified by their, 
simple adjective element of third class. 
Complex predicate of second proposi- 
tion—Oft has broke the stubborn 
glebe. Simple predicate—Has' broke 
modified by oft, adverbial element of 
first class. Also by stubborn glebe ad- 
verbial phrase. 


b. How jocund did they drive their 


teams afield! Sentence, simple, ex- 
clamatory. Complex subject—They. 
Simple subject—They, unmodified. 


Complex predicate—Did drive their 
teams afield how jocund. Simple 
predicate, did drive, modified by their 
teams, objective element; modified by 
afield, adverbial element; modified by 
how jocund, adverbial element. 

ec. How bow’d the woods beneath 
their sturdy stroke, is analyzed simi- 
larly to sentence b. 

d. Oft, adverb, modifies did yield. 
Sickle, noun, object proposition to. 
Furrow, noun, subject of has broke. 
Glebe, noun object of has broke. Jo- 
cund, adjective used as an adverb, 
modifies did drive. Afield, an old 
preposition and objective used adver- 
bially, modifies did drive. Bow’d, 
verb, agrees with woods. Beneath 
preposition, shows relation between 
bow’d and stroke. Stroke, noun, ob- 
ject of beneath. 


10 a. They told him that they were 
pilgrims and that they had lost their 
way. Sentence, may be either called 
simple or partial compound, declara- 
tive. They, both complex and simple 
subjects. Complex predicate— Told 
him, ete. Simple predicate— Told, 
modified by (to) him, adverbial phrase. 
Also modified by the two clauses that 
they were, ete., and that they had 
lost, ete., which constitute a complex 
and compound objective element. 


b. Told, verb, agrees with they. 
That, subordinate conjunction con- 
nects told, with they were pilgrims. 
Pilgrims, noun, predicate after were. 
That, subordinate conjunction con- 
nects told and they had lost their 
way. Had lost, verb, agrees with 
they. Way, noun, object of had lost. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The ocean winds which blow over 
the Pacific slope make that side of the 
continent much warmer than the cor- 
responding latitudes of the Atlantic 
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coast where the winds are mainly land 
winds. 

2. The inclination of the earth to its 
axis and its yearly motion. 

3. a. Reindeer. b. Reindeer 
dogs. c. Camels. 

4. a. India. b. Africa and South 
America and East Indies. c. France. 
d. India, China and Japan. e. From 
coasts of Lake Superior. 

5. Russia and Turkey. 

6. a. 180 degrees. b. 90 degrees. c. 
Where a prime meridian touches the 
equator. 

7. Louisiana, Baton Rouge; Missis- 
sippi, Jackson; Arkansas, Little Rock; 
Tennessee, Nashville; Missouri, Jeffer- 
son City; Kentucky, Frankfort; IIli- 
nois, Springfield; Iowa, Des Moines; 
Wisconsin, Madison; Minnesota, St. 
Paul. 

8. Hibernian, Italian, Jutland, Scan- 
danavian, Balkan, of Europe; Malay 
peninsula, Arabian, Corea, Kamchat- 
ka, of Asia. 

9. From St. Louis down the Missis- 
sippi River to its mouth; thence 
through Gulf of Mexico and Florida 
Strait to Atlantic Ocean; thence to 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and up St. Law- 
rence River to Lake Ontario; thence 
through Lake Ontario, Lake Huron, 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan to 
Chicago. 

10. Siberia, Corea, Chinese Empire, 
Siam, Anam, Burmah, Farther India, 


and 


India, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, 
Turkey in Asia. Beloochistan. 
HISTORY. 


1. Period of Exploration and Discov- 
ery, Period of Colonization and Unifi- 
cation, Period of the Republic. 

2. King Williams’ War, 1689; Queen 
Anne’s War, 1702; King George’s 
War, 1744. French and Indian War, 
1754. 


3. a. Taxation without representa- 
tion. b. The king dissolving our rep- 
resentative bodies without our con- 
sent. c. King making judges depend- 
ent on his will alone for terms of their 
offices. d. Keeping standing armies in 
the colonies in time of peace. e. King 
taking away charters, and abolishing 
laws against the will of the American 
people. 

f. Lexington, 
19, 1775. 


4. Isaac Shelby, James Gorrard, 
Christopher Greenup, Charles Scott, 
George Madison, John Adair, Joseph 
Desha, Thomas Metcalfe, John Breth- 
itt, James Clark, Robert P. Letcher, 
William Owsley, John J. Crittenden, 


Massachusetts, April 
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Lazarus W. Powell, Charles §. 
head. 

5. Mt. Sterling, Montgomery County, 
Richmond, Madison County, Perry- 


More- 


ville, Boyle County, Mill Spring, Pu- 
laski County, Cynthiana, Harrison 
County. 


6. President Monroe, in his message 
of December 2, 1823, said, speaking of 
the proposed interference of European 
governments in America: “We should 
consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” h. This sentiment 
has since been known as Monroe Doc- 
trine. It has recently been brought 
prominently before the public by the 
trouble between Venezuela and En- 
gland. 

7. Baron Steuben, Count Pulaski, 
Baron De Kalb, Marquis de Lafayette, 
Count de Grasse. 

8. Claims filed by United States 
against Great Britian for damages 
done by the Alabama and other Con- 
federate war vessels, built in England 
during the Civil War. The claims 
were settled by the treaty of 1871, in 
which England agreed to pay the 
United States $15,500,000 damages. 

9. A position of neutrality. 


10. Delaware, 1638; Pennsylvania, 
1682; New Jersey, 1617; Georgia, 1733; 
Connecticut, 1634; Massachusetts, 
1620; Maryland, 1634; South Carolina, 
1670; New Hampshire, 1627; Virginia, 
1607; New York, 1613; North Carolina, 
1663; Rhode Island, 1636. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. a. Physiology, that science which 
treats of the functions of different or- 
gans of living bodies. b. Anatomy, 
that science which treats of the struc- 
ture of living bodies. c. Hygiene, that 
science which treats of the laws of 
health. ‘ 

2. They hold the body erect, give 
shape to body, constitute frame work 
of body, serve as levers for muscle and 
protect delicate internal organs. 

3. a. Humerus bone is thus united to 
scapula, and femur to innominata. b. 
Bones of fingers. c. Bones of skull. d. 
Ribs and sternum. 

4. The eye is the organ of sight, and 
the parts belonging to the eye or aux- 
illiary to its use, are the eye-ball, eye- 
brow, eye-lids, cilia or eye-lashes, 
lachrymal and meibomian glands, tear 
passages, muscles and optic nerve. 
The immediate parts of the eye sclero- 
tic coat, choroid coat, iris, Retina, 
ciliary processes, aqueous humor, cry- 
stalline humor, vitreous humor. 


5. a. Science has ascertained that it 
lowers the general nealth, decreases 
the digestive capacity, and weakens or 
irritates the nerve and brain. b. The 
habitual use of alcohol will lend to 
muscular tremors, loss of sleep, noises 
in the ears, dull headaches, redness 
around nose and mouth, dyspepsia, 
fatty heart, impaired mental condition 


and general weakness of body and 
mind. 
6. We breathe more rapidly when 


exercising and as a consequence more 
oxygen, the healing element is brought 
in to the body. Moreover, the blood 
circulates more rapidly when muscu- 
lar activity is in progress. 

7. a. Absorption. b. Villi, small 
tubes which lead into the lacteals. 

8. That hollow cylinder will support 
a greater weight than a solid pillar or 
lever made from some material, and 
hence the long bones are made hollow 
insuring not only greater strength but 
lightness. 

9. a. Thebronchial tubes are the sub- 
divisions of the bronchi which con- 
duct the air to all parts of the lungs. 
b. The villi are very fine, thread-like 
tubes, which conduct the air from the 
small intestines into the lacteals. 

10. Some occupations such as boat- 
ing on rivers and driving teams nec- 
essarily at times cause great exposure 
of body to inclement elements; others, 
such as house painting or mining, 
cause the lungs to be frequently filled 
with poisonous gases; and still others, 
such as preaching or teaching, create 
great strain upon the nerve powers. 
Scientists have determined that per- 
sons who are regular in their habits 
most generally enjoy the best health 
and live the longest. Some habits, 
such as the constant use of intoxicat- 
ing spirits, or of deadly narcotics, 
bring poisonous elements into the sys- 
tem which cause different organs to 
become deranged and a _ consequent 
loss of health. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. .Theocratic, as the government 
of the ancient Israelites. 

Monarchical, as the government of 


England. Republican, as the govern- 
ment of the United States. Demo- 
cratic, as the government of ancient 


Athens. 

2. The answer to this question is a 
mere matter of opinion. Some have 
considered the government of Great 
Britian as very stable from the fact 
that it isa limited monarchy, and 
numerous safeguards are thrown 


around the government to prevent its 
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overthrow in times of great public ex- 
eitement. Besides the constitution of 

England is unwritten, and has a con- 
sequent wider range from construc- 
tion than written constitutions. 

8. Democratic party—Tariff reform, 
and equal advantages to all occupa- 
tions. Republican party—Protection 
to American industries, and increased 


wages to laboring men. Prohibition 
party—Abolition of the liquor traffic, 
and purity of American homes. Popu- 


list party—F ree coinage of silver, and 
more attention paid to farmers, and 
other toilers in distribution of govern- 
mental patronage and protection. 

4. Eleven. Walter Evans, First Dis- 
trict; W. C. Owens, Seventh; James B. 
McCreary, Eighth, Joseph Kendall, 
Tenth, and David G. Colson, Eleventh. 

5. Politics is of Greek origin and 
formerly meant the affairs of a_ city. 
But in modern times it has been ex- 
tended so as to include nearly every- 
thing pertaining to government. A 
man is said to be in politics when he 
is a candidate for some office, or when 
he is using his might to elevate a 
friend to some official position. 

The chief objection to the articles of 
confederation was that they provided 
for no executive power, and while 
Congress makes laws, there was no 
power to enforee them; and could levy 
taxes, with way to collect them. 

7. All male residents over twenty 
years, born or naturalized in this 
country, who have resided in Ken- 
tucky for. two years next preceding 
the election at which they may desire 
to exercise the right of suffrage—or le- 
gal voters, provided he has been in 
his county, town or city one year, and 
in his precinct sixty days. Widows 
and spinsters when they have the 
charge of children, are legal voters in 
school elections. 

8. a. It prevents the noise and con- 
fusion which often attended the viva 
voce system, protects laborers from 
influence of employers, shields weak 
men from the control of those with 
stronger wills, prevents the buying 
and selling votes, and puts the poorer 
candidate on an equal footing with his 
richer competitor. b. Australia. 

9. A bill is first introduced into a 
legislative body by some member, 
when it is referred by the speaker to 
the proper committee. Then the com- 
mInittee examines it thoroughly and 
makes a report to the General Assem- 
bly, either favorable or unfavorable, 
after which the House takes a vote up- 
on the bill, and if it fails to meet the 


‘er should revive it. 


sanction of a majority of the members 
—it is dead, unless a vote to reconsid- 
But if a majority 
of the members vote for the bill, it is 
immediately transferred to the chief 
executive, who examines it carefully, 
and if favorably impressed, adds his 
signature and makes it law. But if he 
does not approve of the measure, he 
sends it back to the House with his 
veto, where it will require a two-third 
vote to make it a law without his con- 
sent. In cases where the chief execu- 
tive allows bills to lie on his table for 
ten days without his approval or veto, 
they become laws without his signa- 
ture. Where there are two Houses, 
an upper and lower, a bill is acted up- 
on by both of them before going to the 
chief executive. 

10. a. Removal from office and dis- 
qualification from holding any office of 
trust under the government. b. Re- 
moval from office, or public censure. 
SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING 

1. a. It Inys the foundation of all 
knowledge. b It gives clear concep- 
tions of things. ec. It makes learning 
continuous. 

2. To get pictures of words and 
proper forms of letters and small 
compositions indelibly impressed upon 
the mind; and to enlarge the vocabu- 
lary, and give a wider scope of 
thought. 

3. Endeavor as much as possible to 
interest them in the studies in which 
they are backward. Use different 
methods of presenting subjets to them 
and in the change you may strike 
some plan, which will unravel the 
mysteries which have perplexed them. 

4. See subsquent issue of “Southern 
School.” 

5. Leading facts and material parts. 
Because the mastery of any subject re- 
quires that these things should be viv- 
idly impressed upon the mind. 

6. I would see that the child wrote 
the composition, and if convenient, 
try to explain in a friendly way the 
advantage that the child might re- 
eeive from the writing, and the evil 
results which would probably follow 
from excusing pupils from such tasks. 

7. If I could not have my way ina 
matter in which I knew I was right, I 
would resign. 

8. Teaching according to Dr. White 
is the act of presenting objects and 
subjects of thought to the pupil’s 
mind as occasions of mental activity 
and knowledge. 

9. To enlarge the usefulness of the 
individual, to make better men and 
women, to elevate society, and to Ies- 
sen crime. 

10. It destroys to a great extent the 
teacher’s power of originality, and 
makes his mind “a stagnant pond” 
rather than a “running stream.” 
Teachers who follow the text book 
rigidly never have that power to en- 
tertain classes which is enjoyed by 
his more orignal fellow teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





New Haven, Conn., has eight 
excellent public kindergartens, 
with an enrollment of 465 chil- 
dren. There are no less than 2,500 
children between three and four 
years of age, to whom not even 
the public kindergartens are open. 
The Elm City Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation was organized a few 
years ago to meet the great need 
for kindergarten work in the 
crowded parts of the city. The 
kindergarten opened by them at 
Welcome Hall on Oak street has 
met with remarkable success, 
both in numbers of children gath- 
ered in and in the refining and 
elevating effeet it has exerted up- 
on them. In connection with this 
kindergarten is a training school 
for teachers, all of the assistant 
teachers being pupils in the train- 
ing department. The success of 
the work and the great need in 
other districts of the city led the 
association to establish amother 
kindergarten in Lloyd street, and 
within a week the room was full 
and numbers had to be refused 
admittanee. 


The educational institution for 
eolored pupils foumded at Tus- 
kegee, Ala., by Booker Washing- 
ton, has seventy-eight teachers 
and an attendance of 1180. The 
pupils earned $45,288 last year in 
their shops and dairies and the 
school received in gifts nearly 
$60,000. Here is an instance of 
what can be accomplished by a 
capable and resolute leader in a 


good cause. 


The catalogue of the University of 
Colorado is comprised in a volume of 
162 pages. Its courses of study are 
full and excellently arranged. Dr. 
Baker is proving himself an efficient 
executive, among other things in the 
selection he makes of men to head the 
various departments. 

Located amid magnificent scenery 
and in a specially bracing climate, and 
standing at the head of the education- 
al interests of a growing State, this in- 
stitution fs going certainly to develop 
rapidly into one of the most important 
centers of culture in the West. 
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DRAWING LESSONS. 


By J. H. Barris. 
Lesson XXX: 
1. Draw lines as figure 1. 
2. Add lines as figures 2 and 3. 
4. Complete by adding lines as fig- 
ure 4. 
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Lesson XXXI: 
1. Draw lines as figure 1. 
2. Complete by adding lines as fig- 
ure 2. 

Lesson XXXII: 

1. Draw lines as figure 1. 

2. Complete by adding lines as fig- 
ure 2. 





“A penny for your thoughts,” said 
Miss Ricketts, playfully, to Mr. Gil- 
dersleeve. “They are worth far more 
than that, Miss Ricketts” replied the 
young man, “for I was thinking of 
you.” When he proposed a little later 
she didn’t say a word about it’s being 
so sudden. 





EXAMINERS’ TEST. 


| 


The practical examiner will quietly 
present a class of questions which we 
designate as “thought topics” for 
want of a better term; he usually 
places one in each branch, and in or. 
der that you may the better under. 
stand us we present a few that we 
have used. You will do well to mas- 
ter them: 

1. Extract the square 
thousandths. 


root of 144 
This is quite easy, yet 
many old teachers will jump at the 
conclusion that 12 is the answer and 
write it. Please solve it. 

2. Which way is Cape Farewell 
from the North Pole? One-third of 
some classes in an examination will 
say, “It is southeast of the North 
Pole.” Is it? In what direction are 
all places on the earth’s surface from 
the North Pole? 
Pole? 

38. Correct, if necessary: 
gan to lift the was a 
calf.” We have examined dozens of 
manuscripts in which the applicant 
would say, “This sentence is correct.” 
Is it? Why so, or why not? Look out 
for similar ones in the examinations. 

4. What is the difference 
true and bank discount? Many very 
good teachers forget that in order to 
show this difference the same time 
must be used, and in the same way 
forget that it can be easily stated in 
afew words; instead of this take 
some problem for an illustration and 
forget to answer the question. Here 
is the correct answer to the question 
as presented: “The difference  be- 
tween true and bank discount is the 
simple interest on the true discount 
for the same time.” 

5. Divide 12% into two such parts 
as that one shall be 12% times the 
other. Oh, that is easy, you say, and 
then make a mistake; don’t do it. 
Please do not omit this one. 


From the South 


“Milo be- 
ox when he 


between 


Test it. 


6. A place is 40 miles due south of 
—— and another 40 miles due west 
of it; if the earth were a plane what 
is the shortest distance between them. 
Be sure to make a diagram and apply 
the dimensions. 

7. What places have no 
No longitude? 
latitude? 


latitude? 
Neither longitude nor 
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8. Write a complex-compound sen- 
tence. Since but a few authors name 
this term, itis apt to annoy appli- 
eants. Simply think of two complex 
sentences and connect them by some 
co-ordinate conjunction. 

9. If the earth were inclined 30 de- 
grees instead of 23%4, what would be 
the width of each zone? Make a dia- 
gram and then simply remember that 
the sun always illumines a circle 45 
degrees from its perpendicular at the 
earth’s surface; keep this in mind and 
you can fix the circles and thus limit 
the zones. 

10. In which month are we nearest 
the sun? When the sun is lowest in 
the heavens at noon; why? Make dia- 


PLATE CG. 


gram showing its position for each 
month, with the sun at one of its fo 
cii. 

11. What country in America is in 
the same latitude as Ireland? Com- 
pare them as to climate. Give reason 
for your answer. Write out the an- 
swer to the first and then investigate; 
did you not make amistake? Investi- 
gate until you can answer fully. 

12. Take the course of study and 
make out the classification for Sep- 
tember. 

13. Tell how you would teach the 
spelling in the fifth and sixth year’s 
work (September). 

14. Which do you think was the 
most important engagement of the 


late civil war? Why? This is a ques- 
tion for your judgment to decide, and 
you should be careful in giving the 
reason. 


15. When it is 10 a. m., longitude 90: 
degrees w., what is the longitude 
where it is 8 minutes to 4 a. m.? 

16. Why does the sun shine into the 
north window morning and evening a 
part of the season? 


17. How many parallels between 
the poles and the equator? How many 
meridians may a place have? 


18. 6x87x0x6x90=? Be on your 
guard, and remember that 0 used as a 
factor produces 0.—Trainers’ Lesson 
Leaf. , 
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LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING. 
By BE. C. Mills, Western Normal Col- 
lege, Bushnell, Ill. 


NO. 7. 

Some advocates of the vertical sys- 
tem, in their wild enthusiasm, would 
lead you to believe that spinal curva- 
ture and nearly every disease of the 
eye are caused by slant writing. This 
is very unjust. It is bending over some 
musty old books and the unhygienic 
position indulged in by pupils in our 
schools during the time of study that 


help to cause these deformities, and 
not merely the position while writing. 
As a rule we find the pupils sitting in 
a better position during the writing 
hour than at any other time during the 
day. We think vertical writing has 
some advantages over the slanting 
style, and that the latter has some 
points of excellence not found in the 
upright system. 

The way to find out the truth is to 
give each system a careful investiga- 
tion. Use good sense and depend upon 
your better judgment. 

INSTRUCTION. 
On plate 6 we finish all the small let- 


ters and we hope you have practiced 
faithfully on these. The ability to 
make a page look well depends a great 
deal on how you form the small letters, 
as you probably write from twenty- 
five to fifty or more small letters to 
every capital. Beginners usually have 
the fault of spending too much time 
practicing on the capitals and not 
enough time in perfecting the small 
letters. Pay attention to the little 
things. 

Next take up the review work and 
write fifteen or more lines of each 
copy. Let your motto be, “Not how 
much, but how well.” 
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RTYMOLOGY., 


BY. 1. 8, CLARK, 


1, Jubilee, Hebrew, yobel, the blaet 
of a trumpet, 

2. Ubiquitous, Tait, ubl, everywhere, 

i. Selamogeaphy, Greek, selamos, an 
earthquake; grapho, L write, 

1, Preabyterian, Greek, presbuteros, 
an elder, 

6 Dpiseopal, Mplacopatian, eplacopus, 
a bishop, 

6 Srevent, Lat, prae, before; vento, 
T come, 

7. Preposition, Lat, prae, before; 
pono, TE put, 

8, Ponderous, Lat., pondusa, welght, 

1 Pomnceous, Lat, pomum, an ap 
ple, 

10, Polytheiat, Gr, poly, many; 
theos, a god, 

11, Polysynthetic, Greek, poly, many; 
aun, together; thesis, to put, 

12. Polyglot, Greek, poly, many; 
Klosan, a tongue, 

18. Pleblan, Lat., plebsa, the people. 

14. Pathology, Greek, pathos, feel 
ing; logos, word, 

18. Pathetic, Greek, pathos, feeling. 

106. Parliament, Mrench, parler, to 
apeak, 

17. Parley, comes from the same 
French root, 

18. Necropolis, Greek, nekros, dead; 
polis, city. 

19. Nautilus, Gr, naus, a sailor. 

20, Neighbor, Saxon, neah, near; 
bor, a village from Gothic, bua, to 
dwell, 

21. Navigation, navigable, navigate, 
from Lat., nevis, a ship, 

22. Miscellaneous, Lat., misceo, to 
mix, 

28. Agriculture, Lat., ager, a tleld; 
colo, T work. 

M4. Homophonous, 
same; phone, sound, 


Greek, omMors, 


2%. Horizon, Greek, orezien, that 
which bounds; to bound. 

26. Thimble, modified from thumb 
bell, becauee originally worn on the 
thumb. 

27. Damask, so called because first 
made in Damascus, 

28. Euphrates, derived from a He- 
brew word, perat, to make glad. 


29. Ethiopia, from Greek, aithos, 


burnt; opsla, from Hebrew, apens, the 
face 

OO. Tarael, Hebrew, Sarah, one who 
fighte and Hl, singular of WHlohim, 
(hod. In Tebrew, Hl ia the wingular of 
(iod, Wlohin ia the plural, and Hlohol 
In the poetle plural, 

OL. Plenipotentiary, Lut., plenus, 
full; potens, power, 

82. Monograph, Greek, monos, alone; 
raphe, T write, 

oo. Mortification, Tat., mortis, gene 
live of mors, death; facio, LT make, 

O41. Judicial, Lat., Judex, a Judge. 
SO. Militia, Lat., miles, a soldier. 
oO. Mature, Lat, maturus, ripe, 
87. TAthograph, Greek,  lithos, a 
stone; grapho, Fo write, 

US. Lithology, Greek, lithos, stone; 
logos, word, 

SO. Literature, Lat., tera, a letter. 

10. Trruption, Tavt., dr, altered from 
in, for the snke of euphony; rumpere, 
to bronk 

fl. Intersperse, Lat., inter, between; 
spargo, | scatter, 

12. Mloviculture, Lat., flos, a flower; 
colo, I work, 

13. Felicttous, Lat., felix, happy. 

HM. Pederal, Lat, foedus, a league, 

i. Expansible, Lat. ex, out; pando, 
I atretech, 

iG, Epidemic, Greek, epi. upon; de- 
mos, the people, 

7, KNpizootic, Greek, epi, upon; 
voon, an animal, 

This word is) wrongly pronounced 
epizootic, properly, epl-zo-ot-le. 

iS. Angle, Greek, angulus, a corner. 

1). Npiglottis, Greek, epi. upon; 
xlossa, a tongue, 

50, Crystalline, Greek, 
ive. -The Teachers’ Ald, 


ae 
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Ilelen Weller, the marvelous 
deaf, dumb and blind child, will 
enter the preparatory school for 
Radelife College at the begin- 
ning of the fall term. This deci- 
sion was reached by Dr. Gilman, 


krustallos, 





principal of the Gilman Training 
School for Radcliffe, who for a 
week had under consideration the 
proposition made to ‘him by Miss 
Annie Sullivan, the life-long 
friend and teacher of Helen, that 
her young charge be admitted as 
a pupil to the elementary ceurse 


OUR COUNTRY. 
A LESSON IN PATRIOTISM 


My dear Boys and Girls: | am 
sure that if all the cousins of the 
Circle could have been in §t, 
Louis during June 16, 17 and 18, 
they would be quite in the mood 
to celebrate this vear the Fourth 
of July. As many of you prob. 
ably know, the National Republic. 
an Convention was held here dur. 
ing those days, thousands of men 
coming together—for what, do 
you suppose?) Why, to talk over 
who should govern our great coun- 
try for the next four years, and 
to express their ideas as to the 
way in which it should be gov- 
erned. This is called “Nominat- 
ing a President and Vice Presi- 
dent” and “Making a platform.” 
Kvery State in the United States 
sent Republican delegates here 
for this purpose, St. Louis built 
a great building (which will seat 
more than thirteen thousand men) 
in which to hold their sessions, 
and all St. Louis’ homes and ho- 
tels did what they could do to 
make such hosts of people com- 
fortable. The streets were all 
brilliant with flags and campaign 
pictures and gay with the music 
of brass bands. Next month an- 
other meeting of the same kind 
will be held in Chicago. Demo- 
cratic delegates from all the 
States will gather there, make a 
“platform” for the Democratic 
party, and nominate a President 
and Vice President to represent 
them. A third body of Americans 
—called the Prohibition party— 
has already met in Pittsburg, Pa., 
and done its work. Now, when 
next November comes it will be 
decided which of all the Presi- 
dential candidates the people of 
these United States choose for 
their leaders for the next four 
years. This is what is meant by 
being a Repwblic instead of an 
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Empire or a Monarchy, and when- 
ever the Fourth of July comes 
around, you know, we all explode 
torpedoes and fire firecrackers, 
and set off rockets and Roman 
candles just because we are so 
glad we have a government “of 
the people and by the people and 
for the people.” But I am sure 
that even the youngest of you 
will understand that whether 
such a government is really the 
best or not must depend upon 
what choices the people make— 
whether they elect good men to 
office, and choose right things for 
the country to do. So every 
American boy should begin to 
think, as soon as he can think at 
all, about what is honest and just 
and right, for by and by he will 
have a voice in this Government, 
and he should promise himself 
and God that as soon as he is al- 
lowed to vote he will never vote 
for any man or measure except 
the man and measure which he be- 
lieves God approves. When ev- 
ery American does this we shall 
have the noblest, as we already 
have the freest and loveliest coun- 
try under the sun. 

You can begin to practice right 
away, you who are school boys, 
by giving honor in your work or 
in your play, not to the slyest, 
cleverest boy (who will perhaps 
do something nice for you if you 
side with him and help him work 
out his ends) but to the boy who 
is most manly and will do just 
what he thinks is right “through 
thick and thin.” And when you 
make rules for a base ball club 
or a society of any kind you can 
do your part to see that they are 
fair rules—-wise rules, open and 
above-board. Then, when you 
are sent years hence as a delegate 
to a Democratic, Republican or 
Prohibition Convention, you will 
speak and vote as a man should 
“for God and home and native 
land.” When you ase older “Our 


Country” will of course mean 
more to you than it now can, but 
even now you can feel how much 
you are blessed above the poor lit- 
tle Armenian children, who live 
under the cruel rule of the Sultan 
of Turkey and have been murd- 
ered by the thousand this very 
year, beaten, burned and stabbed 
by rude soldiers, with no one to 
lift a hand in their behalf. There 
is no liberty in Turkey. If you 
think of them and of other down- 
trodden peoples, I am sure you 
will sing more gladly and grate- 
fully than ever this year: 


“Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the 
free,” 
and 
“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!” 


That each of you may grow up to 
be worthy of your country, and 
have a part in making a country 
worthy of its privileges, is the 
hope of COUSIN CARRIE. 
—The Observer. 


THE MEANING OF OUR FLAG. 

The flag for which the heroes fought, 
for which ‘they died, is ‘the symbol of 
all we are—of all we hope to be. It is 
the emblem of equal rights. It means 
free hands, free lips, self-gevernment 
and the sovereignty of ‘the individual. 
It means that this continent has been 
dedicated to freedom. It means uni- 
versal education—light for every mind, 
knowledge for every child. It means 
that the school house is ‘the fortress of 
liberty. It means that “governments 
derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed;” that each man 
is accountable to and for the govern- 
ment; that responsibility goes hand in 
hand with liberty. It means that it is 
the duty of every citizen to bear his 
share of ‘the public ‘burden—to ttake 
part in the affairs of his town, his 
county, his State and his country. It 
means that the ballot box is the ark of 
the covenant; that the source of au- 
thority must not be poisoned. It means 
the perpetual right of peaceful revolu- 








For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
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tion. It means that every citizen of 
the Republic, native or naturalized, 
must be protected at home in every 
State, abroad in every land, on every 
sea. It means all distinctions based on 
birth or blood have perished from our 
laws; that our Government shall stand 
between the individual and the corpor- 
ation, between want and wealth, and 
give and guarantee simple justice to 
each and all. It means that there shall 
be a legal remedy for every wrong. It 
means national hospitality—that we 
must welcome to our shores the exiles 
of the world, and that we may not 
drive them back. Some may be de- 
formed by labor, dwarfed by hunger, 
broken in spirit, vietims of tryanny 
and caste—in whose sad faces may be 
read the touching record of a weary 
life—and yet their children, born of 
liberty and love, will be symmetrical 
and fair, intelligent and free. 

That flag is the emblem of a supreme 
will—of a nation’s power. Beneath its 
folds the weakest must be protected 
and the strongest must obey. It 
shields and canopies alike the loftiest 
mansion and the rudest hut. The flag 
was given to the air iin the revolution’s 
darkest days. It represents the suffer- 
ings of the past, the glories yet to be; 
and, like the banner of heaven, it is the 
child of storm and sun.—Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 
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SALUTE THE FLAG. 

The respect of the navy for the 
flag—“Old Glory”—is partly ex- 
pressed by a simple little cere- 
mony which attends the hauling 
down of the ensign at sunset. A 
writer in St. Nicholas thus de- 
scribes the saluting of the flag as 
it is taken in the moment the sun 
goes down: 

The first time I ever saw it I 
was standing on the quarter-deck 
of the United States steamer Yan- 
tic, conversing with three of her 
officers. We had been dining to- 
gether, and were enjoying the 
cool evening breeze under the 
awning. 

A few minutes before sundown 
a bugle-call sounded from the flag- 
ship, and the call was immediate- 
ly repeated by the buglers of the 
other ships of the squadron. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“That’s ‘Stand by the colors,’ ” 
said one of the officers. 

Two sailors came aft, cast off 
the ensign halyards, and stood by 
with their eyes on the flag-ship. 
In a few moments we heard the 
bugles sounding again, for you 
must know that on board ship 
many of the commands are con- 
veyed by a few musical notes up- 
on the bugle. A marine came aft, 
and saluting, said: 

“Haul down, sir.” 

“All right,” said the officer of 
the deck, “sound off.” 

At that order the bugler of the 
Yantic blew the lovely call, 
“Evening colors.” 

The moment he sounded the 
first note the officers rose from 
their chairs, faced the colors, took 
off their caps, and stood silent, in 
respectful attitudes, while the 
two seamen slowly hauled down 
the colors, bringing them in over 
the rail as the call came to an end. 
When the colors reached the 
deck and were gathered in by the 
seamen, and the last note of the 
bugle died away, the officers put 


on their caps, resumed their seats, 
and went on with their conversa- 
tion. 

Removing the cap in honor of 
the colors is the common form of 
salute in the navy. When an of- 
ficer comes up from below he al- 
ways lifts his cap in the direction 
of the quarter-deck, and all the 
boys should remember, when vis- 
iting a man-of-war, that the prop- 
er thing to do when you go on 
board is to turn toward the stern 
of the ship where the ensign al- 
ways flies at the taffrail staff, and 
raise the hat. 

If the officer of the deck sees 
you he will return the salute, but 
whether any one is on the quarter- 
deck or not, always raise your 
hat when you go aboard. The sa- 
lute is to the flag, not to any per- 
son, and surely every American 
boy ought to be proud to lift his 
hat to the flag of his country. 





AN ERA OF EDUCATION. 


Nineteenth century civilization has 
brought no richer gift than the broad-- 
er culture ‘that may be obtained 
through the various systems of co- 
operative education. Only a Tittle 
while ago “culture” was a much nar- 
rower ‘word in its meaning than now. 
Then it meant simply the finish of the 
schools and colleges within the limits 
of purely scholastic curriculums. Mod- 
ern discoveries have so expanded the 
horizon of life that what was once a 
classical education is now but a poor 
equipment. The thought of the age 
has grasped the fundamental truth 
that man is a complex being and that 
education, to be complete, must swing 
around the whole circuit of his being 
and include not only the mental and 
moral, but the physical, emotional and 
purely esthetical natures. To meet 
this thought the wider systems of 
training, with their flexible constitu- 
tions, have been inaugurated. With 
the university extension courses, with 
the Chautauquan and summer schools 
all bidding for an opportunity to give 
men and women a deeper and broader 
insight into life and its mysteries of 


thought and feeling, there is, truly, 
little excuse for youth to pass and 
leave us groping in the dark. 

Much improvement has been made in 
school buildings in late years, but stil] 
the space around the school is very of- 
ten entirely too small. There ig 
searcely one that has an adequate 
playground or any room for grass and 
trees, or even for fresh air. Some look 
out only on the backs of dwellings, 
others on hot streets; they are like 
prisons or like the great mills near by, 
and one almost expects to hear from 
them the click of the loom. In buying 
ground for new buildings, why not buy 
enough? We should like to see many 
school houses built this year, not more 
than three stories high, with a plain 
but dignified exterior, such as our col- 
onial architects understood, and stand- 
ing in a big lot, with trees about it, 
and whatever would minister to a 
child’s gentler nature. Considering 
how many years, at the formative pe 
riod of their lives, most children pass 
in the public schools, this is surely not 
an extravagant thought. And if we 
could get but a few such models ey- 
erybody would recognize its merit and 
the reform would soon come. 





THE INSTITUTE FOR DEFINITE 
PURPOSES. 


Superintendent John R. Kirk, of Mis- 
souri, has the following very pointed 
notes on “The Purposes of the Insti- 
tute”: — 

They are: 

1. To make distinct provision for en- 
riching elementary instruction. 

2. To elevate the standard of pro- 
fessional ideals. ° 


3. To direct the professional studies 
of teachers. 


4. To create educational sentiment 
and enthusiasm. 

5. To give educational inspiration. 

6. To exemplify in the concrete how 
to teach the several subjects in the 
rural school curriculum. 

7. To instruct teachers as to how 
they may organize, manage and con- 
trol schools and properly care for the 
health, comfort, general culture and 
moral elevation of the children—and 
thjs includes instruction relating to 
school architecture and sanitation. 





ADVERTISERS, READ THIS, 
Your “American Journal of Educa- 
tion” has brought better results than 
three other papers we have used. 
EDUCATIONAL CARD CO., 
Fillmore, N. Y. 
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COMMON-SCHOOL 
OF GERMANY AND ITS LESSONS 
TO AMERICA. By LEVI SEELEY, 
PH. D., New York and Chicago: E. 


THE SYSTEM 


L. Kellogg & Co. 1896. 

Dr. Seeley has produced an exceed- 
ingly valuable addition to “Kellogg’s 
Pedagogical Library.” With this book 
in addition to that of Dr. John T. 
Prince on “Methods in the Schools of 
Germany,” published four years ago, 
the teachers of America have no ex- 
cuse for ignorance of the organization 
and inner workings of the schools of 
that country, which thus far has done 
most not only toward perfecting phil- 
osophy, which is the form of the 
rhythm of the intellect, and music, 
which is the form of the rhythm of 
feeling, but also toward perfecting ed- 
ucation, which is the form of the 
rhythm of life. 

Dr. Seeley indicates the course of 
the development of education in Ger- 
many, describes the Prussian system 
as typical of all that is distinctively 
German in education, and points out 
the improvements which this system 
suggests for our American schools. 
The book is thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing and ought to be widely read by 
American teachers. W. M. B. 


THE STORY OF OUR 
BY ALMA HOLMAN 
Chicago and New 
School Book Co. 

All in all, ithis is the most satisfac- 
tory primary history of the United 
States we have yet seen. Within the 
compass of 240 pages the author gives 
us a clear, connected and thoroughly 
interesting narration of the growth of 
the American nation. Carlyle said 
that “History is the essence of innum- 
erable biographies.” This may not 
have been Miss Benton's inspiration, 
but her work suggests the saying. She 
has shown throughout how individu- 
als were always at the center of 
events, and to do this she has neces- 
sarily selected those individuals 
whose thoughts and deeds gave form 
and direction to the events of Amer- 
ican history. The book ought to be in 
the hands of every teacher of intérme- 
diate grades. 


COUNTRY. 
BENTON, 
York: Werner 








The publishers have given this ad- 
mirable little volume an altogether 
worthy form. W. W. B. 
HOW TO TEACH NATURAL SCI- 

PENCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. BY 

WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D., Commis- 

sioner of Educaltion. Syracuse, N. 

Y., C. W. Bardeen, 1895, Pp. 46. 

Price 50 cents. 

It is now aquarter of a century since 
Dr. Harris first publishel this plan of 
elementary instruc#ion in natural sci- 
ence. It is an articulated system, or 
“spiral course,” as Dr. Harris used to 
call it, in which the same subjects re- 
appear from grade to grade, and in 
such way as ‘to deepen and clarify the 
knowledge of the pupils as they ad- 
vance. Nothing better — probably 
nothing as good—has yet been offered 
so far as its central thought is con- 
cerned. It looks to actual experiment 
and observation on the part of the pu- 
pil. Teachers will find this a means 
of clearing up their own minds as to 
the aim and scope and method of true 
elementary science teaching. 

W. M. B. 
SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETUS. 

GEORGE LONG’S TRANSLATION. 

Abridged by EDWIN GINN. 1896. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The best of the best” should be the 
motto of every reader. Ginn & Co., in 
their “Classics for Children,” are do- 
ing ‘important service toward the prac- 
tical realization of this motto on the 
part of teachers and the youth en- 
trusted to their guidance. 

The first thought might easily be, in- 
deed, that Epictetus is a classic for 
adults rather than for children. And 
yet the more familiar one becomes 
with the practical aim, the direct 
method and the simple style of this 
freedman of a freedman of Nero, the 
more reasonable inust appear the in- 
clusion of his discourses in a list of 
books of sterling value appropriate to 
young as well as old. In fact, one is 
here and there startled with the simi- 
larity not only of ‘the thought, but also 
of the very expressions of Epictetus 
with passages in the New Testament. 

This similarity, too, is doubtless to 
be explained, not by Epictetus’ famil- 
iarity with the Christian writings, of 
which he probably knew nothing defi- 
hite, but rather by the fact that, 
among the Stoics especially, there was 
already current an ethical view of the 
world approximating in many respects 
the Christian estimate. So that what 
we find in the distinctively ethical 


place, as far as was practicable, of the 
references in the New Testament is. 
not an absolutely new thought, but 
rather the best thought the world had 
thus far developed, seized upon and 
transfigured by the energy of a new 


spirit. Whence, though Epictetus is. 


chronologically a little later than 
Christ and Paul, he represents the 


phase and degree of consciousness. 


logically just preceding them. 

It is thus a specially happy thought: 
to include this classic in a list of 
choice, carefully edited books, pub- 
lished in neat and cheap form, with a 
view to familiarizing as many as pos- 
sible with their contents; for it may 
easily be made to serve as a practical 
illustrative element in the evolution of 
the most important thought of the 
world. W. W. B. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. A 
Study of the Conditions of the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of Litera- 
ture From the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Close of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By GEO. HAVEN 
PUTNAM, A. M., Author of “Au- 
thors and Their Public in Ancient 
Times,” “The Question of Copy- 
rights,” ete. Vol. I., (476-1600.) Pp. 
XXVIL., 459. New York and Lon- 
don, 1896. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This outwardly elegant volume 

bears everywhere within it the marks 
of thorough research, guided by the 
true historical sense. It is an exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of literary production, which is 
coming to be better and better under- 
stood as a valid and vital phase of his- 
tory in general. 

One of the first facts with which one 
is impressed is that of the difference 
in the exactness and beauty of finish 
of copies of books made by slaves in 
the earlier period and those made by 
freemen within the Christian era. 
Monks and nuns, especially of the 
Benedictine order, early developed a 
pious zeal in the multiplication not 
only of beautiful copies of the Scrip- 
tures, but also of other works within 
the general range of scholarship. 
Think of a slave making an “illumin- 
ated manuscript!’ “Benedict would 
not have his monks limit themselves 
to spiritual labor, to the action of the 
soul upon itself. He made other labor, 
manual or literary, a strict obligation 
of his rule. * * * In later years the 
Benedictine monasteries became cen- 
ters of instruction, supplying the 
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educational system of 
empire.” 


the departed 


Christianity, in fact, demands the 
development of the whole mind. 
Hence education, including the fullest 
growth of science, and with this the 
endless making of books, constitutes 
nothing else than the normal intellect- 
ual aspect of the Christian world. And 
because during the turbulent period of 
the Middle monastic seclusion 
was the only condition under which 
this aspect could be realized, it is but 
a matter of course that to monks and 
nuns the world should be indebted for 
the preservation and advancement of 
science and literature, while all the 
rest of the world was engaged in the 
fierce, 


Ages 


blind struggle to preserve and 
reconstitute outer institutional life. 

Charlemagne and the other great he- 
roes of the Christian world expended 
their energies, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in guiding the struggling na- 
tions of Europe through all their con- 
flicts to a peace that should prove to 
be the real “Truce of God,” in which 
the powers of all might be exercised 
to the direct end of attaining spiritual 
Imaturity—the peace which we today 
in a measure enjoy. Such peace the 
world could know nothing of save on 
this condition: That Hun and Moslem 
should be beaten back and kept within 
the geographical limits of their native 
Asiatic spiritual nebula. They knew 
God omy as Power, not as Intelli- 
gence, and hence could not recognize 
Him as a spirit nor “worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” 


We have barely touched a single 
thread of Mr, Putnam’s book, which 
deals with the libraries of monaste- 
ries, the libraries of the manuscript 
period, books in early universities, 
book trade in the manuscript period, 
the invention of printing, the printer- 
publishers of Italy, besides many oth- 
er topics. We can only add here that 
Mr. Putnam has put all who are in- 
terested in education under great and 
lasting obligations by this deeply in- 
teresting contribution to 
history. 


educational 
W. W. B. 





A farmer was noted among his 
friends for a complaining disposition. 
One year the crops were exceptionally 
good, and some curiosity was felt to 
see how he would meet the case. “I 
am afraid,” said he, “that such a great 


crop will be a powerful strain on the 
land.” 





The Review of Reviews for July is 
a strong political number. The fpor- 
traits of prominent men of all shades 
of politics are numerous and interest- 
ing, and the editorial comment on the 
present situation is luminous. The 
Review is the only monthly which is 
able to keep fullly abreast of all polit- 
ical movements and changes. It is nev- 
er caught napping. The action of the 
St. Louis convention on the 18th of 
June is already history to the Review 
of Reviews, which appears on the first 
day of July. 

A UNIQUE LITTLE MAGAZINE. 

A little publication, but of value out 
of all proportion to its size, is Alden’s 
Living Topics Magazine. For the rid- 
iculously small price of 25 cents a 
year it gives nearly 400 pages of in- 
formation of interest and value to 
everyone, and hardly obtainable else- 
where. The last issue gives just the 
facts everyone wants concerning the 
states of Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas and Indian Territory. 
The statistics are brought right down 
to date, generally from one to five or 
more years later than the latest cy- 
clopedias. A sample copy may be had 
free by applying to the publisher, John 
RB. Alden, 10 and 12 Vandewater St., 
New York. 

The Bookman for July is filled to 
overflowing with the freshest and most 
interesting literary news. The illus- 
trations are even more valuable and 
attractive than usual, and _ include 
among other rare features a smiling 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Ian Mac- 
laren contributes two more chapters 





to his novel, “IXate Carnegie.” Price, 
20 cents. 
THE INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 


ARY. 

Ever since the American Journal of 
Education was established in 1867 
Webster’s Dictionary has been used 
as the court of last resort to settle 
all disputes in regard to spelling, pro- 
nunciation and meaning of words. The 
International is now our constant 
companion and in fact, no well regu- 
lated printing office can get 
without it. 


along 


The patent index is a great aid in 
rapidly locating words and the beau- 
tiful leather binding is all that could 
be desired. 


Mr. B. O. Flower, the editor of “The 
Arena,” writes in a most captivating 
manner of Whittier, considering him 
in the aspect of a “Poet of Freedom,” 
and giving many of Whittier’s most 
stirring lines. A fine portrait of the 
Quaker Poet forms a frontispiece to 
this number. The editor also discusses 
somewhat at length in his editorials, 
the message of Whittier to men and 
women of to-day, and the proposed 
platform of Mr. St. John. Another in- 
teresting feature of this issue is Mr. 
Eltweed Pomeroy’s illustrated paper 
on the “Direct Legislation Movement 
and Its Leaders.” There are so many 
good things that we can scarcely see 
how any progressive educator can get 
along without “The Arena.” 


Messrs. Stone & Kimball will bring 
out in the autumn “The College Year 
Book,” giving the names and ad- 
dresses of all professors and instruct- 
ors of American 
statistics in regard to each, and a com- 
plete table of the Greek letter and oth- 
er societies, as well as collegiate ath- 
letics. 


colleges, the chief 


ee es 

The Rose Polytechnic Institute of 
Terre Haute, Ind., is one of the pion- 
eers in technical education in the 
West. See their advertisement and 


send for late catalogue. 
EXTENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE. 
The civil service has been extended 
until it now practically covers every 
position between the two great ex- 
tremes, namely, those appointed by 
the president direct and the common 
laborers. The classified service now 
applies to all departmental, railway 
mail, Indian, internal revenue, postal, 
customs and government printing ser- 
vices throughout the United States. The 
recent extension increased it 30,000, 
thereby increasing the classified ser- 
vice to 85,000 souls. The number ap 
pointed annually will now be about 
6000. The attention of our readers is 
ealled to the announcement of the 
National Correspondence Institute of 
Washington, D. C., in another col- 
umn. This institute makes a specialty 
of preparing applicants for the vari- 
ous government positions, is thorough- 
ly reliable and has met with marked 


success, 
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THE LITTLE FIRECRACKER. 





I’m little, but it’s wonderful the big 
things I can do— 

Iecan set the fire-bells ringing, and 
burn down a house or two; 

There really is no ending to the mis- 
chief I can hatch 

If you place me in conjunction with a 
lighted parlor match. 

I wasn’t made for mischief—no, it was 
to furnish noise; 

It seems that there’s a certain day 
when patriotic boys 

Prepare to make a racket—it’s because 
the country’s free— 

Why they celebrate by shooting is a 
mystery to me! 

This whole United States is 
“The Land of Liberty,” 

It’s here that any boy can rise the 
President to be, 

And any girl may find herself some 
day the President’s wife, 

Although I don’t believe it’s 
you'd call a jolly life. 


called 


what 


They say that China isn’t free—I’m 
Chinese, did you know? 

And yet it seems sometimes to me 
America is slow; 

Our Emperor can cut heads off—a 
President wouldn’t dare— 

He'd be electrocuted in a patent wind- 
up chair. 

My end is fast approaching—the 
“Fourth” is drawing nigh, 

It’s hard to be transported so far from 
home to die; 

I mean to go off bravely, but I’ve a 
secret plan 

To show the stuff I’m made of—a loy- 
al Chinaman. 

No traitor to the Emperor will perish 
when I die, 

For when the hand that holds me shall 
match or punk apply, 


I'll flare up bright and lively—my fire 
won't sulky hang, 


But oh, I’ll snap for China—hurrah! 
fiz! fiz! bang! bang! 


—Good Housekeeping. 





“Ah, me!” inspired the poet, as he 
finished a sonnet to his mistress’ eye- 
brow, “what would be the condition 
of a country without women?” “Stag 
nation,” softly responded the  wimorist. 
—Boston Courier. 

eo —— 

They pressed forward and closely 
examined the Roentgen photograph. 
“His liver,” they said, “is the image 
of his father’s, but he gets his lungs 
from his mother’s folks.”’—Detroit 
Tribune. 


KEEP COOL. 


I. 
Oh, never mind how hot it is; 
Keep cool. 
Just wear a pleasant, smiling phiz; 
Keep cool. 
Don’t fret, and fuss, and kick, and 
stew, 
As if the joys of life were few, 
This weather’s good enough for you; 
Keep cool. 


Tf. 
It ought to be hot in July; 
Keep cool. 
Of course, you know the reason why; 
Keep cool. 
The corn and things have got to grow; 
Warm weather helps them on, you 
know; 
The universe must have a show; 
Keep cool. 
ITI. bic enti 
Just take things easy for a while; 
Keep cool. 
Don’t try to put on too much style; 
Keep cool. 
Wear outing shirts, if you’re a man, 
If not, do just the best you can. 
You'll find this is the wisest plan; 
Keep cool. 
—Somerville Journal. 





VACATION TIME. 





The grammars and the spellers, 
The pencils and the slates, 
The books that hold the fractions, 
And the books that tell the dates, 
The crayons and the blackboards, 
And the maps upon the wall, 
Must all be glad together; 
For they won’t be used till fall. 


* 


They’ve had to work like beavers 
To help the children learn; 

And if they want a little rest, 
It surely is their turn. 

They shut their leaves with pleasure, 
The dear old Iesson books, 

And the crayons and the blackboards 
Put on delighted looks. 


So, children, just remember, 
When you are gone away, 
Your poor old slates and pencils 
Are keeping holiday. 
The grammars and the spellers 
Are as proud as proud can be, 
When the.boys forsake the school- 
room, 
And the teacher turns the Key. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


PIASA CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


The ninth Piasa Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, to be held at Piasa Bluffs, twelve 
miles north of Alton, Ill., July- 23 to 
August 20, will be a popular resort 
for teachers this summer. Here 
etudy and recreation can be combined 
in the best manner possible. 

The programme is the best that has 
ever been prepared for this assembly. 
Wednesday, August 5, will be Recog- 
nition Day, and Dr. G. M. Brown, C. 
L. S. C., secretary, and Hon. ex-Gov. 
J. Wright Giddings will speak. Satur- 
day, August 8, will be Epworth 
League day. Rev. F. L. Thompson, J. 
B. Wolf and E. P. Ransom will make 
addesses and the Tyrolean Trouba- 
dours will furnish the music. 

Christian Endeavor day occurs on 
Saturday, August 15. President A. E. 
Turner and others will make ad- 
dresses and the chorus singing will 
make this a day of joy to all Endeav- 
orers. The last days will be regular 
feasts of good things. 

Sam Small will lecture on August 
17, Dr. Talmage on the 18th, and John 
G. Woolly on the 19th. For complete 
program write Dr. O. M. Stewart, 
Elsah, fil. 


_— 


MONEY MADE IN A MINUTE. 


I have not made less than $16.00 a 
day while selling Centrifugal Ice 
Cream Freezers. Anyone should make 
from $5 to $8 a day selling cream, and 
from $7 to $10 selling freezers, as it 
is such a wonder, there is always a 
crowd wanting cream. You can freeze 
eream elegantly in one minute, and 
that astonishes people so they all want 
to taste it, and them many of them 
buy freezers, as the cream is smooth 
and perfectly frozen. Every freezer is 
guaranteed to freeze cream perfectly 
in one minute. Anyone can sell ice 
cream, and the freezer sells itself. My 
sister makes from $10 to $15 a day. 
W. H. Baird & Co., 140 South High- 
land avenue, Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., 
will mail you full particulars free, so 
you can go to work and make lots of 
money anywhere, as with one freezer 
you can make a hundred gallons of 
cream a day, or if you wish, they 
will hire you on a salary. 








“Yoh kain’t put no ’pendence on de 
show folks make,” said Uncle Eben. 
“De bass player in de orchestra hab 
de bigges’ fiddle, but he ain’ de feller 
dat sets de step foh de res’ ob de in- 
st’ments.”—Washington Star. 
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Subscriptions are coming in very 
rapidly in clubs ranging from two 
to seventy. Every agent still has a 
chance for that complete set of the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary. Do not stop 
work because the institute is over. 
Many teachers did not attend the in- 
stitute. Be sure to see them and get 
their order. Every agent is requested 
to continue working for subscriptions 
at each and every meeting of teachers 
in your county. 

When you need sample copies for 
distribution write for them. 


This number does not contain the 
usual amount of methods for the 
school room, for the reason that 
schools are not in session and meth- 
ods would be of no use. 


Look at the label on the wrapper of 
your Journal. It shows the date to 
which your subscription is paid. If in 
arrears please re mit the amount due. 

We want to get the date opposite 
every name on the list brought up 
to the present time. Remember the 
half rate, only 50 cents per year, will 
be offered up to October 1, 1896. One 
dollar sent now pays for two years 
subscription. BUSINESS. 


KIND WORDS. 





The “American Journal of Education” 
is one of those which I read regularly, 
and never without profit. In Prof. Bry- 
ant’s articles, especially, I have found 
some of the best thoughts in modern edu- 
cation. Very respectfully, 

F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 
Supt. St. Louis Schools. 





The “American Journal of Education” 
is one of the most helpful of all journals 
published for the teacher, and I am glad 
to welcome more and more of them inte 
my county. JAMES H. MARTIN, 

Co. Supt., Monticello, Ill. 





Of the many educational journals I re- 
ceive, the “American Journal of Educa- 
tion’’ is one of the very best and most 
practical. CHAS. HERTEL, 

County Supt. St. Clair Co., Ill. 





I deem the “American Journal of Edu- 
eation’’ one of the best educational pa- 
pers published, and at the very low price 
for which you offer it, it does seem that 
every teacher in the State would become 
ene of its subscribers. Its value to the 








teaching profession cannot be overesti- 
mated, and I should be glad to know 
that every teacher in this county was 
receiving it regularly. 
GEO. P. CRANDELL, 
Co. Com., Peggy, Mo. 





It affords me pleasure to say that I re- 
gard the “American Journal of Educa- 
tion’’ as one of the very best of the many 
educational journals I receive. It has 
been a help, an inspiration in my school 
work. I wish that every one of my 
teachers subscribed for and read it. 

BRICE EDWARDS, 
Com. St. Charles Co., Mo. 

I think very highly of the “American 
Journal of Education,” and hope that 
you may secure many new names from 
our county on your subscription list. 

ELMORE ALLEN, 
Supt. Calhoun Co., IIL 


ONE NIGHT’S RIDE, 
Passengers ticketed over the Missouri 
Pacific Railway between St. Louis and 
Kansas City enjoy an elegant night’s 
sleep in Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. 
The prevailing features are, smooth 


rails, 





excellent accommodations and 
low rates. Inquire of any ticket agent 
ofthe company for full particulars and 
tickets, the prices of which are within 
the reach of all. H. C. Townsend, Gen 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, St 
Louis, Mo. 





- 
PIASA CHAUTAUQUA. 


This celebrated summer resort is lo 
cated directly on the St. Louis, Chi- 
cago & St. Paul R.R. (Bluff Line.) This 
road makes special rates from all sta- 
tions to Chautauqua. The very low 
rate of $1.00 for the round trip is made 
from both St. Louis and Springfield. 

H. W. GAYS, 

St. Louis, is General Traffic Manager. 





Western 
Military Academy 


(Wyman Institute.) 
UPPER ALTON, - - ILLINOIS 


Ideal location; 18th year; 50 acres. Buildings 
of brick and stone. Hot water heat Electric 
light. Homelikesurroundings. Limited num- 
ber. Careful supervision. No saloons. Col- 
lege preparation. U.S. Army detail. For cir- 
culars and information address, 
ALBERT M. JACKSON, A. ML, Prin. 
UPPER ALTON, ILL. 





Rese Pelytechnic Institute, 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. A School of Engineer- 

ing, Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, 

Chemical Courses. Well endowed. Extensive 

Shopsand Foundry. Modernly equipped Lab- 

oratories in all departments. Expenses low. 

Address Cc. L. MEES, President. 
june & Aug. 


~~ ——. 


FRISCO FAST LIMITED, 


A vestibuled through fast express 
train daily over Frisco-Santa Fe Route, 
leaving St. Louis Union Station at 9:00. 
p. m. for Galveston, Texas, via Ft, 
Smith, Paris, Dallas and Cleburne, with. 
out change of cars; is handsome] 
equipped with gas-lighted Coaches, Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Pullman Draw. 
ing Room Buffet Sleepers. Time: St, 
Louis to Ft. Smith, 14 hours; Paris, 20 
hours; Dallas, 23% hours; Galveston, 
86 hours. The most attractive and pop- 
ular route between St. Louis and Texas 
crossing three ranges of mountains, 
Ozark, Boston and Kiamichi; offering 
grandeur of scenery not found on other 
lines For full and particular informa- 
tion, with maps, time tables etc., call 
upon or address ticket agent, 101 N. 
Broadway, or Union Station, St. Louis, 

D. WISHART, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


By Mail or 
Prepaid Express 


™ School Books 
| : of all publishers to anybody, anywhere! 


if — — 
one : 
\\\\|| Singly or by dozens, New and Second-hand, 
| Brand new, 


if you mention this ad. 


coutplete catalogue free, 





A Book for the Teacher, 
A Help for the Parent, 


soe 


Page’s Theory and 


Practice of Teaching ——=« 


Without exception this is the best, the 
most extensively used, and therefore the 
most poplar, book ever written for the 
guidance of teachers in their every-day 
work. 

Its adoption by the State of New 
York as one of the books which 
teachers are required to study in 
preparation for their work is an 
indication of the real worth of this 
great work. 


It has stood the test of years, and will 
be found in the library of more than 
any other similar work 324 pages. 
Heavy manilla paper binding. Price, 
by mail, postage paid, 40 cents 

PERRIN & SMITH. 





St. Louis, 
—Art, Literature, Oratory, 
SCHOOL OF Summer Term, Plymouth, 
EXPRESSION » Mass., July 8. Catalogue free; 


also specimen copy of the new review, Ex- 
pression 3. S.CurRy, Ph. D., or Expressios, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston 
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THIS IS THE BOOKD> 


To Sing from in Your School Room. 


“Beirly’s School Songs No. 1” for public or pri- 
yate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
JORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
Sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
Patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Paraliel Keys; 
Practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 soldin ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 








Per copy, postpaid.......... $ .35 

Per dozen, postpaid nA 4.00 

Prices. { per dozen, express not pai 3.60 
Per hundred, express not pai 30.00 
Acomplete sample for examination......... .20 


Specimen pages free on application. 

A VALUABLE PREMIUN.—A complete set 
of BEIRLY’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 88x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘*School 
Songs’ for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





TO CRIPPLE CREEK IN A HURRY. 


Passengers destined to the greatest 
Gold Camp in the world should by all 
means purchase tickets via the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, thereoy avoiding all 
delays enroute. This line offers three 
hours the quickest time between St. 
Louis and Cripple Creek. Consult agents 
before purchasing tickets via other 
routes. H.C Townsend, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





The COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


—+++ TAKE THE 4-<—— 





MACKINAC 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 
CHICAGO 


2 NewSteel Passenger Steamers 


The Greatest Perfection yet attainedin Boat 
Construction—Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
Furnishing, Decoration and Etficient Service, 
insuring the highest degree of 


COMFORT, SPEED AND SAFETY. 


Four Trips PER WEEK BETWEEN 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac 


PETOSKEY, “THE SOO,’? MARQUETTE, 
AND DULUTH. 

LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and 
Return, ey! Meats and Berths. From 
Cleveland, $18; from Toledo, $15; from De- 
troit, $13.50. 

EVERY EVENING 


Between Detroit arid Cleveland 


Connecting at Cleveland with Earliest Trains 
for all points Kast, South and Southwest and at 
Detroit for all points North and Northwest. 


Sunday Trips June, July, August and September Only. 
EVERY DAY BETWEEN 


Cleveland, Put-in-Bay ,f Toledo 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address 
A. A. SCHANTZ, o¥ P. a., DETROIT, MICH. 


The Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. Co. 





ENGLISH clLAssice 


For High Schools, Academies, and all Schools and Classes of a Similar Grade. 
Shakespeare’s Plays—Macbeth, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, 
Scott’s“*The Lady of the Lake,’ Goldsmith’s ‘*The Vicar of Wakefield,’ edited by Homer B. Sprague, 
Ph. D. Wonderfully stimulating and suggestive editions. Introductory price per volume, 48 cents, 

SELECT ENGLISH Crassics: Six Centuries of English Poetry, The Famous Allegories, The 
Book of Elegies, Choice English Lyrics, selected and edited by James Baldwin, Ph. D. Introduc- 
tory price, 72cents each. FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE, By Margaret S. Mooney. Popular 
classic myths and their renderiag by famous poets. Beautifully illustrated. Introductory price, 
$1.25. SELECT MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Biography Notes, etc., by James E 
Thomas, B A. (Harvard). Introductory price, 48c. (Uniform with Sprague’s Editions.) 

Our illustrated Catalogue gives full description of allof our superior text books. We cheerfully 
mail it free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
is valuable 1n proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears of 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, vacancies and tells THAT is something, but of 
* Best Grade Copper and Tin FEI you about them it is asked to rec- 
School, College & Academy ESE LLG | ommend a teacher and recom-RRC)MMENDS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. | mends you, that is more. Ours 

aprtf C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 








“THE PRANGS 
ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


se aaa’ 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
And in Practical Life. _ 
BY JOHN S. CLARK. 


PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


t@5"An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


The Prang Educational Co. 


Washington Street, Boston. 
East 40th Street, New York. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Cook County Normal Summer School. 


> == CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ===> 


Francis W. Parker, Prin. --- July 13th to July 31st, 1896. --- Thirteen Departments: 


A systematic presentation of the theory of concentration by the REGULAR Faculty of the 
Cook County Normal School. A school wholly devoted to professional work. 

For circulars of information address WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 

6916 Perry Ave., Station O., Chicago, Illinois 














NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 










ALPHA CRAYONS 


CHICAGO 
ERASERS....... KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TFLLURIC 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
— NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 








GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


UNITBD: STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 











_ 315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO _ SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ok —-— 
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WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Pr actice, 
Containing also F rench, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Wore is and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Fc orms, &c., 
&ec., &e. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 2 oc. Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 


5tf CHICAGO . 


| |S ATA GLANCE > 


aia aL 
4 School and t i 

: ca (a alogues. 
fa 

ug W 








WE want to correspond with Schools and Colleges 
that issue Catalogues. We are specially pre- 


pared, and have unequaled facilities for doing the 
very best Catalogue Work. Send copy of your last 
Catalogue, say how many you want, and we will 
send sample of the kind of work we do, and make 
you a satisfactory price for doing the work. When 


‘ photograph is furnished we will insert a beautiful 
eat 
53) 
ft 
39 








ICCA RAmma ee 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rutes 


half-tone of your School Building, free of charge. 


PERRIN & SIIITH, 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
General Printers, Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New a, Pittsburg, 
And all points North and East. 

Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo, 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Keclining Chair Cars. 
bet ATS FREE, 


MICKET OFFICE 


423 to 425 North Second Street, ere ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“STERLING 
BICYCLE. 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
: NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS. 


woes 
Ave%e Avele Ave 


» 


MERMORNG LENA 





CAM 
1" >> G 
Ave 


GME 
Rie BAe Ae 


: ASK FOR '96 ART CATALOGUE. 


§ st. outs: STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


TIDD-RUGG CYCLE Co, 274, 276, 278 Wiabasb Ave., 
1010 PINE STREET. 


RERREP: 
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= Only Complete and up-to-date 
Vest Pocket Dictionary, 


THE NEW WEBSTER, 
Poe 


It is aninvaluable 
companion to every- 
body who has occa- 
sion to talk, read or 
write. It contains 
45,800 words, abso- 
lutely fully pro- 
nounced as in Web- 
sters Great Interna- 
tional Dictionary— 
12,800 more than any 
other Pocket Dictionary. 
A complete Parlia- 
mentary Manual, 
compiled from 
Cushing’s and Rob- 
erts’. A pronounc- 
ing Gazeteer of the 
World; a Rapid Cal- 
culator, Business 
and Social Forms 
and a Literary 
Guide, conveniently 
indexed. 

It is worth ten 
times its cost to 
anybody, especially 
to teachers,students 
and others who need 
acompletereference 
book thatis always 
at hand Its size, 
Y4x2%x5y makes it especially convenient to 
carry in the vest pocket. It weighs only two 
ounces. Hundreds of thousands sold; every 
buyer pleased. Ladies buy this book for the 
writing desk. Order a lot now to supply your 
school at 40 percent. off, and send for special 
terms to agents for 


VACATION WORK. 

Can be handled with profit alone, or as a side 
line. No experience necessary. Many people 
are looking for just such a work, and will take 
itatsight. Write to-day. 
Cloth bound, red edges, - - - 
Morocco, gold stamp, gold edges, 
Morocco three years’ calendar, mem- 

O.anuun. and stamp holder, . 60 cents 


E. E. MILES, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


By E. Edgar Miles, 





25 cents 
50 cents 


$24 Dearborn Street, 
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{TWO NEW TEXT BOOKS.+ 


I, Seymour’s New Method ia Double Entry Bookkeeping, in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are clearly stated and copiously illustrated in practice. 
Designed for high schools and private students. 

SINGLE Copy, $1.00. INTRODUCTION PRICE, 65c. 


II, Seymour’s New Method in Mental Arithmetic, in Five Parts, all ina | 
volume of 153 pages. PART I.—Fundamental Operations. Part II.—Common 
Fractions. PART III.—Compound Numbers. Part IV.—Percentage and Ap- 
plications. PART V.-—General Analysis. This part deals with a great variety 
of algebraic problems, by arithmetical] analysis. 

SINGLE Copy, 25c. For ScHooLs, 20c. 

Postage on samplecopies prepaid. Address 


GEO. E. SEYMOUR, St. Louis High School, Mo, 

























Columbia 
Price Fits 
Columbia 


If Columbias were not worth 
$100, they wouldn’t sell for 
$100 — uncertain bicycles 
bring various prices. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


: 
: 





























_—— BROWN’S 

F@umon ScHOOL 
Questien Bock? 
BROWN: 


COMMON 
SCHOOL 
QUESTION 
BOOK. -—~-sec— 


Prepared by a number of County and City Super- 
intendents. Contains nearly 4,000 
questions, with answers, on 














Orthography, Botany. Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Arithmetic, Zoology, Philosophy, Civil Government, 
U.S. History, Geography, Reading, Penmanship, 
Grammar, Theory and Practice of Penmanship. 


FULLCLOTH BINDING, 373 PAGES. ENLARGED EDITION, PRICE, $1.25. 
Send 50 cents extra with your renewal or subscription, and we will send you 
this grand book postage free. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PU¥BLUISHERS, | 
@<3E> «de> <36><3 O<3E><3E> <3E><2E<BE<DEm< De | 
NORMAL TEACHING BY MAIL. | 


Low cost—satisfactory results—the largest Normal Schoolin the world—six years of ex- 
perience—Diplomas issued—10,000 students and 10,000 references. It is designed as the best 
possible substitute for those who can not attend a Normal School. Catalogue fully describ- 
ing over 20 separate courses sent to all asking for it, also sample lessons, testimonials, etc. 











Prepare Students for teaching. 
Prepare teachers for better positions. 
Contain the best methods on teach- 









OUR ing. | 

Give profitable employment for / 

NORMAL spare moments. 
Place teachers ina position to se- 

MAIL cure better salaries. 
COURSES Cultivate the habit of home study. 





Furnish a splendid review. 
Are practical and comprehensive. 
Are within the reach of everyone. 












All instruction given by mail.—Our system has been in successful operation six years and 
is not an experiment.—Over 10,000 have prepared for —— or fitted themselves for bet- 
ter positions under our instruction. We refer you to one or all of them. k 

The cost will not exceed five cents a day and the studying can be done by working two 
hours each evening. : 

Our students a as much each thirteen weeks as they could by attending school 
for the same period. We guarantee this. A 

A Testimonial.—As a direct result of pursuing your Normal Course of study, I have this 
day received word from the commissioner of this district that I have passed the examination 
for the first grade certificate which I took March 7th and 8th. I passed — a upon 
one trial, and I credit it to my pursuance of your most excellent course. M. WARD, 
Blue Store, N. Y. We have thousands of others — as strong. 

A Postal Card request will bring catalogue and full information regarding over 20 sepa- 
rate courses of home study. Address 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Writing and Drawing Books. 


000 
Correspondence with reference to the use of 
these books is invited. Ask for my 


BIC TRIAL OFFER. 


MODERN EDUCATION. 


» BY . 








WM. M. BRYANT, M.A.L. 1. D. 


PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis. 


An elegant booklet by mail for rocents, 





—Educators Visiting— 
NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 
MILLER’S 
39 West 26th St. 
with special rates to Teachers. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor, 


HOT BL. 





12 Writing or Drawing Lessons, by 
mail, hm 0 - $1.00 
Subscribers to this Journal, = - .50 
2 Sample Lessons, - - - 15 
Book, ‘‘How to Illustrate Sunday 
School Lessons, ae « 25 
Drawing Books for Teachers’ Use, .25 


DO YO 


READ WHAT PEOPLE 
D. J. Waller, Jr., ex-State Superintendent 





of Pennsylvania: “I was impressed with 

COUPON. the unusual amount of power the children 
displayed. It was marvelous.” 

‘ } H.P.Little, Superintendent, Momence, I11.: 

NAME AND ADDRESS. i “The Pollard System attracts and holds the 


attention as nothing else does. * * Half 
ERE eee nent Rede Sone ne Peay bau the time of my primary teachers was for- 

merly occupied in pronouncing words for 
sii pupils. They now study out the pronunci- 
ations for themselves. 

Anna E. McGovern, of the State Normal 
School of Cedar Falls, Ia., writes: ‘I have 
taught the Synthetic Method of Reading and 
watched its practical workings for the 
past six years, and I am _ delighted 
withit for many reasons. It gives pupils 
distincé articulation and accurate pronun- 
ciation from the beginning. The children 
learn the new words througha logical pro- 
cess, and a spirit of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence is developed during the first few 


months of school life.”’ 
John Morrow, Superintendent, Alleghe- 
ny, Penn.: “I regard it the best method in 
use.’”’ 


J. Savitz, Supt., Slatington, Pa., orders 


‘ 
This entitles the subscriber toa rebate 
of 50c. from price of 12 writing or draw- 
3 ing lessons. 











J. H. BARRIS, Norfork, Neb. 








Cooks a Whole Meal 
teach it 

on gasoline, oil, gasorcommoncook will be met with fullinformation. 

stcve, The steam whistle blows when 

Cooker needs more water, Nosteam 

in the house! No offensive odors! 


WANT BETTER READING AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Do you know that thousands of the best schools in the country 


have recently adopted the 


POLLARD SYNTHETIC METHOD, 


and are getting results in reading which they before thought were not possible. 


SAY OF THE METHOD, 





more books and writes: ‘We are still at 
work at Pollard. Wedon’t know any more 
‘word-method’ and don’t want to know any- 
I sometimes think we are not doing as good 
work as can be done with it. Yet I believe 
that the intelligence of our pupils has been 
increased 25 per cent.” 


A. M. Drummond, Superintendent, West 
Haven, Conn,, writes: “Just about one year 
ago we introduced the Pollard Readers into 
the public schools of this borough. They 
are giving great satisfaction and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that they contain the best 
method yet devised for teaching children to 
read.”’ 

S.S. Kemble, superintendent, Rock Is- 
land, Ill.: ‘‘We ha used the Method for 
three years and are pleased with the results. 
It is not a ‘cure-all.’ We still have dull pu- 
pils. We read better, we spell better, and I 
am sure we do not think less. It means 
close, hard work for the teacher, but not 
one of our primary teachers would willingly 
go back to the word or sentence method. It 
compels a thorough knowledge of phonics 
on the part of the teaeher. This means 
much,”’ 


J 
STEAM COOKER We can give you the testimony of thousands of people who have used this method from one 
tos 


ix years whose verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. 
Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselves to 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ul. 





Burning,scorching or overcook- 
ingimpossible. Vegetables that al- 
ways lose much of their flavor and 
become watery, soggy and indigestible by boiling, are 
made dry, light and healthful. Meats and poultry, no 
matter how tough, are made tender and palatable. Will 
Pay for Itself in One Season for Canning Fruit. 
The Housekeeper’s Friend; the Agent’s' Bo- 
nanza,. Agents Wanted, eithersex. Exclusive territory. 


Address PEERLESS COOKER CO., Buffalo,N.Y. 
$833 55 @ © 


Land ¢Home Seekers’| Sis 
SEISTe sess epee ae ae 
EXCURSIONS ttt calaaatadea 


Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 
The Garden Spot of the World. 


—o— 





$2 i st . 
aebe ts ‘ 
ieret 


Leaves St. Louis Union Station twice’daily on 


ss 
A 


> —= 


Aug. 4th & 18th, Sept, ist & 15th, 
October 6th & 20th, 1896. 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


(Plus $2.00 additional to be collected 
at destination). 


Stop-overs allowed on these tickets South of 
the Ohio River. 


Also Low One-way Rates for Settlers, on the 
First and third Tuesdays of each month, 


sit: 
SS S8 SS 4 Sess 
$a 1's a 8 oe aa 
feisee 





| 
For further information call on your nearest Fe: 
.Agent or address | 33 
E. E. Posey. G. P. A., 





W.B. ROWLAND, Gen. Agt., Mobile, Ala. 
215 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Keating Style Sets Beauty’s Heart a-Flutter. 
ART CATALOGUE 4c IN STAMPS. ai 


ating. Wheel Co., 


aigegucesigupitagieetcs rst csiyes pipe eee gies | 
SES ES SSGRSSSSSEETECESESESESESEORGT ORG STT Ss) 


&® © ROYAL ¢ ¢ ¢« seaie 
IN THEIR RICHNESS OF 33 
» BEAUTY «¢ « sis Se 


SSTESt 
SESESSSESE SESE STs 
SESE SS 5 55 25 23 23 SS 

Bestia) 








Holyoke, 
lass. 


Send for circulars 


I ? 
Over One Burner, POLLARD’S MANUAL Is the TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK. Price, postpaid, $1. All inquiries 


| 


| 
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America’s Most Popular Railroad. 
(hicago & fitonR, 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE, 





ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. 


NO CHANGE OF GARS 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST, LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


seve 
¥0 EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
wor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains, 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, II. 
ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen’l Western Pass Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 





J. M. HUN®S, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 
\ ' 
Ahnee 
{. Louis 
AND 


Cairo Short Line. 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 
————s 
The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 


FLORIDA 


MACON, 
CHARLESTON, 
JACKSONVILLE 
eee 
The True Winter Tourist Route to 
TEXAS, MEXICC, CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS 

Ticket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 


Station, St. Louis, Mo. ’ 





ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF en 


Favorite Koute from St. Louis. 
Qa VV VY Ca Oe 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


eS 


siras |New York and to Boston. 


PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 

Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, Chicago 
and Toledo. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Streets, and 
Union Station; 





Darlinatan | 
‘Burlington 





| Route. 
Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


Only One Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 
The First Line to Run them in the West. 
Short Line to Montana and Black Hills. 


~~. 
o<¢ 


‘TICKET OFFICE: 
S. W. Cor. 5th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 








C\EVELAN 


BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. 
‘The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 





WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 
ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


E.O. McCormick, D.B. Martin, 
Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass. and 
Mgr. Ticket Agt, 


CINCINNATI. 


TA KE 








KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
Sc. Louis, Mo, 


INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 





HE Review of Reviews and AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both one 

year for $2.75. Send orders to the 
JOURNAL office. 
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THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 


The latest system of music instruction for public schools. New plan of presenting the subject; new method 
of teaching. No other system has had such general recognition and adoption throughout the country. 


See the partial list below. 


No series of music books has ever received such unqualified indorse- 


ments by leading music critics and experienced music teachers. Read 
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Partial List of Cities that 
have Adopted the 
Natural Course 
in Music. 


D000 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
COVINGTON, KY. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
WICHITA, KAS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. | 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
KEOKUK, IOWA. | 
SEDALIA, MO 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 
MANISTEE, MICE. 
MUNCIE, IND. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
IRONTON, OHIO. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
RONDOUT, N.Y. 
GUTHRIE, OK. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
E. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Besides a large number of 
smaller but important places, 


and over 500 towns and dis- 
tricts in all parts of the coun- 


) 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


REVOLUTIONARY. 


‘‘The Natural Course in Music has more points of superiority than any other course. 
I believe to a certain extent it is going to revolutionize music teaching in this coun- 
try.’’—Mrs. EMMA A. Toomas, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, Mich. 


AN ADVANCE STEP. 


‘‘We believe that the authors of the Natural Musical Course have taken an advance 
step in the development of school music.”—-HERBERT GRIGGS, Supexvisor of Music, 
Denver, Col.; CAROLINE V. SmitH, State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; C. H. Conec- 
DON, Supervisor of Music, St Paul, Minn; P. C. Haypen, Supervisor of Music, 


Quincy, Til. 
THE TEST OF USE. 


‘“‘My belief in the Natural Course in Music is the outgrowth of practical use in my 
own classes. In this system we have reached, it seems to me, an ‘ultima thule’ in 
music, which gives pleasure to teacher and pupils and the most gratifying results in 





sight-reading.’’--Mary R. Jorpan, Director of Music, Public Schools New Bruns- 
wick, N./. 
SINCERELY RECOMMENDED. 
“The Natural Course in Music has my sincere recommendation.’’--CARL FAELTEN, 


Director of Music, New England Conservatory, Boston. 
A SAFE PREDICTION. 


“I predict an extensive use of the Natural Course in Music.’’--B. W. BURGEsS, Super- 
visor of Music, E. Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALWAYS DISCOVERING NEW AND FAVORABLE POINTS. 


“T am using the Natural Music Course before a large class in Colorado Summer School 
of Science, Phil osophy and Languages, and discover new points in favor of the Charts 
during each season,’’--P, M. Bacu, Supt. of Music, Colorado Springs, Col. 


EXCELS IN CLEARNESS AND SIMPLICITY. 


“It certainly excels in the clear and simple manner of bringing necessary things to 
the attention of the pupil.’’--MarRTHA A. WEBSTER, 7eacher of Music, Wooster, Ohio. 


PLEASED AND DELIGHTED. 
‘Iam not merely pleased, I am delighted with it.’”’—G. L. RoBERTSON, Supervisor of 
Music, Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MUCH SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING ELSE OF THE KIND. 


“The Natural Course in Music is much superior to anything of the kind I have 
seen.’’-—-CARRIE A. AUCHAN, Teacher of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOBLE. 
‘*A Noble Series.’’--H. M. BUTLER, /ndianapolis, Ind. 


TH E CO U RSE. Natural Course in Music Primer, 30c ; First Readers, 
8Uc.; Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each, 3ac; 
Fifth Reader, 50c ; Natural Music Charts, Series A. B.C. D. E. F. and G., each series, $4. 


eBooks sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence with reference to 
examination and introduction cordially invited. 


American Book Company, 


NEW YORK. 
CINCINNATI. 
CHICAGO. 


521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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